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HIS MAJESTY’S 
STATIONERY OFFICE 


The publications of H.M. Stationery Office constitute a library of 
up-to-date volumes of a range and authority unobtainable 
from any other source. Some recent issues ave listed 
below. Keep informed of future publications 
by asking for the ‘ Monthly 


Circular,” 


[LONDON The surveys of the metro- 
° polis made by the Royal 
Commission on Historical Monuments comprise a 
series of gift books of exceptional value and interest. 
Profusely illustrated with original photographs, these 
four volumes are an acquisition to any library and are 
highly popular amongst visitors at home and abroad. 


VOL. I. Westminster Abbey. 21s. (21s. 9d.) 
VOL. II. West London. Zils. (21s. 9d.) 
VOL. III. Roman London. 18s. (18s. 9d.) 
VOL. IV. The City. 21s. (22s. 0d.) 


BRITISH HARDWOODS 


A handsome book in the Forest Products Research 

Series (Bulletin No. 3) entitled ‘British Hardwoods” 
has just been issued, the purpose of which is to assist 
timber users in confirming the identity of timbers they 
are handling. Containing 45 full page photo-micro- 
graphs with a key for use in determining an unknown 
sample of wood, and written in simple, non-technical 
language, this book will commend itself to botanist 


and timber worker alike. Cloth, 5s. (5s. 5d.) 
BACTERIOLOGY. 2" 


Council is preparing a work entitled ‘“‘ A System of 

Bacteriology in Relation to Medicine.’ The aim 
of the System is to give a comprehensive but not ency- 
clopedic survey of our present knowledge of Bacteria, 
and will include short reviews on economic applications 
of Bacteriology. Subscription price, {8 8s. the set 
(£8 14s. 9d.). Single Volumes, price 21s. (21s. 9d.). 
Volumes III and IV now on sale. 


L ABOUR The Standard Time Rates 
eo 


of Wages and Hours of 

Labour in Great Britain and Northern Ireland at 
‘ August 31, 1929, summarises the whole of the 
information in the possession of the Ministry of Labour 
on this vitally important subject. 5s. (5s. 4d.) 


post free. 


‘THE PUBLIC GENERAL 
ACTS. The Red Cloth Volume for the 


Session November 1928—May 1929 
is now ready. This attractively bound publication 
comprises the entire legislation of the period, amongst 
the more important statutes of which are the Local 
Government Act, Local Government (Scotland) Act, 
and the Companies Act of 1929. The Volume also includes 
a Table of Titles, a Table showing the effect of legislation 
during the period, and a detailed Index to all the Public 
General Statutes therein. Cloth. Royal 8vo. As a 
compendium it is invaluable to the Legal Profession, 
and is published at the price of Ten Shillings. (10s. 9d.) 


TRANSPORT & MINES. 


Appointed to review the equipment available in 

connexion with the transport of coal from the 
coalfields to the ports and internal markets of the 
country and to devise means of improving existing 
methods, the Standing Committee on Mineral Transport 
has issued a First Report with far-reaching economic 
recommendations. Cmd. 3420. 2s. (2s. 2d.) 


[NDUSTR . The Home Office Indus- 


trial Museum is a per- 
manent exhibition of methods, etc. for promoting the 
safety, health, and welfare of industrial workers who 
come within the sphere of Home Office administration. 
The second edition of the descriptive account and 
catalogue of the exhibits therein contains much valuable 
information to the employer of labour. 2s. 6d. (2s. 9d.) 
Two Reports of an 


RE S EARC H ° unusually wide appeal 


are to be found in the Medical Research Council 

Special Report Series. No. 138.—The Preparation 
of Catgut for Surgical Use. 4s. (4s. 3d.) No. 141.—The 
Tannic Acid Treatment of Burns. ls. (ls. 1d.) 


All prices are net and those in brackets include postage. 
LONDON : ADASTRAL HOUSE, KINGSWAY, W.C.2. 


EDINBURGH : 
CarpiFF: 1, St. Andrew’s Crescent. 


120, George St. 
BetrastT: 15, Donegall Square West. 
Or through any bookseller. 


MANCHESTER: York St. 
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London Amusements. 








MATINEES FOR 


“JEW suss.” 

“ LOVE LIES.” 
“ CANARIES SOMETIMES SINC.” 
“MR. CINDERS.” 
BITTER SWEET. 


DUKE OF YORK’S. 
CAIETY. Tues. & Fri., 2.30. 
CLOBE. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 
HIPPGDROME. Wec., Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. 
HIS MAJESTY'S. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 


Wed., Sat., 2.30. 


THE WEEK. 


LYRIC, Hammersmith. Wed., Sat., 2.30. “ 

tina SER Stn 
PRINCE OF WALES. Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. JOURNEY’S END. 
QUEEN'S. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. THE APPLE CART. 
VAUDEVILLE. Mon., Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. “THE ROOF.” 
WYNDHAM’S. Wed., Sat., 2.30 prompt. “THE CALENDAR.” 





THEATRES. 


Le 


PICTURE THEATRES. 








ALDWYCH. (Temple Bar 6404.) 
NIGHTLY, 8.15. MATS., WED. & FRI., 230. 
“A CUP OF KINDNESS.” 
MARY BROUGH and TOM WALLS. 
OUKE OF YORK’S. EVENINGS, 8.80. MATS., WED. & SAT., 2.30. 


MATHESON LANG in “JEW SUSS.” 
XMAS MATS., Dec. 26, 27, 28, W, Jan. 1, 2, and 4. 





(Tem. Bar 6991.) EVENINGS, 8.15. 


‘“* LOVE LIES.”’ 


LADDIE CLIFF. 
Madge Elliott. 


Mats., Tues. and Fri., 2.30. 
A New Musical Play. 


STANLEY LUPINO. 
Connie Emerald. 


GAIETY. 


Cyril Ritchard. 





GLOBE. (Gerr. 8724.) EVGS., 8.30. 


‘“‘CANARIES SOMETIMES SING.” 
RONALD SQUIRE. 


WED. & SAT., 2.H. 
By FREDERICK LONSDALE. 
YVONNE ARNAUD. 





HIPPODROME, Lenden. All 
EVENINGS, 8.15. MATS., WED., THURS. & SAT., 2.50. 
‘““MR. CINDERS.’’ A New Musical Comedy. 
BINNIE HALE, BOBBY HOWES. 


Seats Bookable. Ger. 0650. 





HIS MAJESTY'S. NIGHTLY, at 8.30. WED. & SAT., 2.30. 
CHARLES B. COCHRAN’S PRODUCTION 
‘** BITTER SWEET.” 
NOEL COWARD. 


MATS., 


Book, Lyrics and Music by 





KINGSWAY. (Holborn 4022.) 
NIGHTLY, at 8.15. MATS., WED. & SAT., 2.30, 


“THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL.” 
FRANK CELLIER. ANGELA BADDELEY. 


EMPIRE, Leicester Square. Con., Noon—Midnight. suns., 6.0—-ll pm. 
LEWIS STONE, LEILA HYAMS, PEGGY WOOD in 


“WONDER OF WOMEN.” 
Also LAUREL-HARDY ALL-TALKING COMEDY. 





LONDON PAVILION. CAILY, 2.30, 6 & 8.30. SUNDAYS, 6 & 84 
MARY PICKFORD and DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 
in “THE TAMING OF THE SHREW.” 
A United Artistes ALL-TALKING PICTURE. 

REGAL. Marble arch. (Paddington 911) 
Hear DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS, Jnr., and LORETTA YOUNG in 
‘“*FAST LIFE.” 

Also DOROTHY McKAILL and RALPH FORBES in 
“THE WHIP.” 








STOLL PICTURE THEATRE. Kingsway. (Holborn 3703.) 


Week of December 16th. DAILY from 12.30. (Sunday from 6 p.m.) 

“GENTLEMEN OF THE PRESS,” The All-Talking Drama with WALTER 
HUSTON, NORMAN FOSTER, KAY FRANCIS and BETTY LAWFORD; 
“ EXCESS BAGGAGE,” a Silent Comedy-Drama with WILLIAM HAINES, 
RICARDO CORTEZ and JOSEPHINE DUNN; BRITISH MOVIETONE NEWS. 








CIRCUSES. 


AGAIN AT OLYMPIA, BERTRAM W. MILLS’ CIRCUS. 
OPENS FRIDAY, DECEMBER 20th. TWICE DAILY, 2.30 and 7.0. 
THREE SHOWS BOXING DAY, at 2, 5.30, and 8.30. 

OLYMPIA, RIV. 212. 





BOX OFFICE NOW OPEN. 








ART EXHIBITIONS. 





LYRiIc Hammersmith. LAST 2 WEEKS. EVENINGS, 8.40. 
MATS., WED., SAT., 2.30. THE ARDROSSAN PLAYERS in 
“THE OLD LADY SHOWS HER MEDALS” & “A NICHT WI’ BURNS.” 





PRINCE OF WALES. EVGS.,8.30. MATS., THURS., SAT.,2.30. Gerr. 7482, 


** JOURNEY’S END.” 


“THE BEST PLAY IN LONDON.”—Sunday Dispatch. 





(Ger. 9437.) NIGHTLY, 8.15. MATS., WED. & SAT., 2.50. 


THE APPLE CART, by BERNARD SHAW. 
CHRISTMAS EVE (Closed). DEC. 26, 27 and 28. 


QUEEN'S 


MATS., 





(Tem. Bar 1444.) TUES., FRI., 2.30. 


ST. MARTIN'S. EVGS., at 8.15. 
“SORRY YOU’VE BEEN TROUBLED! ”’ 
By WALTER HACKETT. 
HUCH WAKEFIELD. MARION LORNE. 





VAUDEVILLE, (Tem. Bar 4871.) EVGS., 8.0. Mon., Thur. & Sats., 2.30. 


“THE ROOF,” by JOHN GALSWORTHY. 


“FINE ACTING BY STRONG CAST.”—Daily Telegraph. 





W YNDHAM'S. OWEN NARES in “-THE CALENDAR.” 
By EDGAR WALLACE. EVENINGS, 8.30 prompt. MATS., WED. & SAT., 2.30. 
XMAS MATINEES, December 2%, 27, and 2. 








VARIETIES. 


COLISEUM. Charing Cross. (Tem. Bar 3161.) Three Times Daily, 2.15, 5.15, 8.15. 

Week commencing December 16th. LAYTON & JOHNSTONE; SUNNY 
JARMAN & CO.; ; 7. BASKCOMB & CO.; POWER’S 4 DANCING 
ELEPHANTS; JAMIESON DODDS & MARIA SANDRA; ete. 





EICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 10-4. 


(1) ERNEST and DOD PROCTER—New Pictures. : 
(2) CAYLEY ROBINSON, A.R.A. (The late)—Small Paintings. 
(3) W. GIMMI—Paintings and Drawings. 








NEXT WEEK'S DIARY. 


Coliseum. Layton and Johnstone, A. W. Baskcomb, 
Power’s Dancing Elephants, Sunny Jarman & Co., 
Jamieson Dodds and Maria Sandra, etc. ‘i 

Stoll Picture Theatre. ‘‘ Gentlemen of the Press 
(Talking Drama), featuring Walter Huston, Norman 
Foster and Betty Lawford; also ‘‘ Excess Baggage 
(Silent). 

Alhambra. Phyllis Dare, assisted by Bobby Alderson 
and E. Kellard Espinosa. 4 

Empire. ‘‘ Wonder of Women,” featuring Lewis 
Stone, Leila Hyams and Peggy Wood; also Laurel- 
Hardy All-Talking Comedy. 

Regal. Douglas Fairbanks, Jnr., and Loretta Young 
in “‘ Fast Life ’’; also “‘ The Whip,” with Dorothy 
McKaill and Ralph Forbes. 

Cavitol. ‘Romance of the Rio Grande,” featuring 
Warner Baxter; also Mae Clarke in “Nix on 
Dames.”’ ai 

Astoria. Will Rogers in ‘‘ They Have to See Paris ; 
also Phyllis Haver in “‘ The Girl from Havana. 

Marhle Arch. ‘‘ The Iron Mask,’’ featuring Douglas 
Fairbanks. 

New Gallery. Rod La Rocque in ‘“‘ The Delightful 
Rogue,” and Hugh Trevor in “‘ The Very Idea. 

TUESDAY. New Theatre. ‘‘ Madame Plays Nap,” produced by 

Lewis Casson. 1 

WEDNESDAY. Fortune. ‘‘ The Last Enemy,” produced by Tom 

Walls. 
THURSDAY. St. James’s. 
Miller. 


MONDAY. 


“ Peter Pan,” presented by Gilbert 
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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 
Byers first of the Government’s two Coal Bills, 


covering the reduction of hours, the marketing 

scheme, and the National Wages Board, was 
formally introduced in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday, and the Second Reading will be taken next 
week. A political crisis seems likely to arise at once. 
The Liberal reactions to the Bill are so unfavourable 
that it seems almost certain that the party will oppose 
the Bill on the Second Reading; and it will be sur- 
prising if the Conservatives do not decide to oppose it 
too. It does not follow, of course, that the Bill will 
be rejected. The Government has before now obtained 
a majority against a combined Conservative and Liberal 
opposition. But, if this proves to be the alignment of 
forces, the Government can hardly hope to place the 
Bill upon the Statute Book. 


* * * 


The ground of the Liberal opposition is, of course, 
the marketing scheme. When the first draft outline of 
the scheme was published, we stated our opinion that 
“the possibility that Parliament may reject it has to 
be reckoned with.”? For it was, and remains, a cartel- 
lization scheme, pure and simple, conceived in terms 
of getting better prices from the consumer, and rele- 
gating the question of efficiency to the background. 
We are not, for our part, opposed to the principle of 
securing better selling prices; for the price of coal is, in 
our judgment, at present uneconomically low. But, if 
the coal industry is to be endowed with statutory 
powers to promote this end, it seems both reasonable 


THE NATION is edited and published weekly at 38, Great James 
street, London, W.C.1. 

Chairman : J. M. KEYNES. 

Editor : H. D. HENDERSON. 

Telephone: Business Manager : Holborn 9928. 
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part of the world. MSS. should be addressed to the Editor, and 
accompanied by stamped and addressed envelope for return. 
Entered as Second Class Matter, March 15th, 1929, at the Post 
Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of March 3rd, 1879 
(Sec. 397, P. L. and R.). 





and important to insist at the same time on measures 
of reorganization. Moreover, it must be borne in mind 
that the burden which the scheme would impose on the 
domestic consumer might prove formidable; for the 
idea is that the price of coal to the ordinary domestic 
consumer should be raised sufficiently to cover (1) the 
extra costs of the reduction in working hours; (2) a 
substantial subsidy on export sales and on coal con- 
sumed by depressed industries, and (3) the restoration 
of normal profits to the colliery companies. The pro- 
vision for subsidizing exports is, of course, a particu- 
larly vulnerable feature of the scheme, being very 
dubious policy from the national standpoint, and con- 
flicting with the essential principles of the World 
Economic Conference. It is true, of course, that in 
this and most other respects the Government’s pro- 
posals are modelled on the voluntary marketing scheme 
which has been working in Yorkshire for some time 
past. But arrangements which may be defensible as a 
temporary makeshift on a voluntary basis assume a 
different character and significance when they are made 
compulsory and enforced by Parliament. 
* * * 

We discuss in our leading article this week the 
difficulties of ensuring that applicants for unemploy- 
ment relief shall be ‘* genuinely seeking work,’’ and 
our Parliamentary Correspondent gives some account 
of the circumstances in which Miss Bondfield withdrew 
the clauses of the Government’s Bill which deal with 
this matter, promising to substitute, on the Report 
stage, a clause more in harmony with the wishes of 
the House. It remains for us to record here that the 
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new clause has been drafted. The effect of it is to 
throw the burden of proof that an applicant has not 
been genuinely seeking work upon the officials. Dis- 
qualification for benefit will only arise if it is proved 
that the claimant has refused to apply for or to accept 
a suitable situation, or that he has failed to carry out 
any reasonable written directions given to him by an 
officer of an Employment Exchange. In a memoran- 
dum on the financial effects of the new clause, the 
Ministry of Labour estimates that an additional 80,000 
to 90,000 persons are likely to become eligible for 
benefit through the change. This would represent an 
additional annual cost of from £4 millions to £5 mil- 
lions, of which half would be borne by the Exchequer 
while the other half would be a charge on the Unem- 
ployment Fund. Since, however, one of the main 
objects of the Bill is to make the Fund solvent, it may 
be presumed that in practice the whole of the new 
burden will fall upon the Exchequer. 
* 7 ~ 


At the end of last week the Second Reading of 
the Road Traffic Bill was taken in the House of Lords. 
The admirable clarity of Earl Russell’s exposition of 
the Bill will increase the regret of the motoring com- 
munity that, in the reshuffle of Under-Secretaries, he 
has been transferred to the Indian Office. The Bill is 
an important measure which seeks to bring the whole 
body of law relating to motor traffic up to date. Lord 
Russell claimed that it was twenty-three years over- 
due, since the last line of the present Act says, ‘* This 
Act shall continue in force until 1906 and no longer.”’ 
Certainly the law is hopelessly antiquated, and the 
changes proposed in the new Bill are urgently required. 
We can only give a brief summary of the more impor- 
tant of these. In the first place, the speed limit of 
twenty miles an hour, which has become a mischievous 
anachronism, distracting attention from real motoring 
offences, is to be abolished. For passenger vehicles 
carrying not more than eight persons there will be no 
speed limit, while for motor coaches and other heavy 
vehicles there will be a maximum speed of thirty miles 
an hour. This relaxation is, however, to be accom- 
panied by several provisions which should make (as the 
antiquated speed limit has not made) for greater safety 
on the roads. 

* * 7 

Driving licences are to be issued subject to a 
declaration of the physical fitness of the applicants. 
No person under sixteen is to be allowed to drive a 
motor cycle, and no person under seventeen to drive 
acar. Reckless or dangerous driving is to be punished 
by heavy penalties, and a second offence will disqualify 
the offender from holding a licence. Pillion riding will 
be restricted to one person riding astride. These are 
all, in our judgment, admirable provisions well calcu- 
lated to diminish the dangers of the road, as also is the 
proposed restriction of hours for the drivers of public 
service vehicles and lorries to a continuous period of 
five hours and to ten hours in any twenty-four. But 
the Bill is not, of course, confined to the purpose of 
diminishing casualties. One of its most important sec- 
tions makes it compulsory for owners of motors to be 
insured against third-party risks, and other sections 
sweep away many vexatious anomalies such as the 
present necessity for a touring motor-coach to obtain 
licences from several different authorities. Altogether 
it is an admirable Bill, upon which the Ministry of 
Transport should be heartily congratulated. 

+ aa 


Lord Birkenhead has persuaded the House of 
Lords to pass a motion condemning the resumption of 
diplomatic relations with Russia. All the old argu- 
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ments about debts and propaganda were trotted out 
and received the usual replies from the Government’s 
spokesmen. Lord Brentford laid great stress on the 
fact that the Soviet were the enemies of God, but failed 
to trap the Primate into supporting him. His state 
ment that “no ordinary country which had ideas of 
right and wrong could properly enter into diplomatic 
relations *’ with the Soviet may be noted with some 
irritation by the friendly Governments who have 
already committed this impropriety. Lord Reading 
put, forcibly, the Liberal and common-sense view that 
when relations of some sort are inevitable, it is better 
to regularize them, and Lord Cecil appealed strongly 
for a resumption of diplomatic relations as a contriby- 
tion to world peace. The vote showed a 2 to 1 majority 
against the Government. 
* * * 


_A defeat in the House of Lords is an eventuality 
which, in the ordinary course, any progressive Govern- 
ment can face with equanimity. By a slip, however 
Mr. Arthur Henderson has made the approval of the 
House of Lords necessary to the literal fulfilment of 
the conditions which he has laid down for the resump- 
tion of diplomatic relations with Soviet Russia. Article 
9 of the Protocol signed by Mr. Henderson and M. 
Dovgalevski on October 8rd provides that the whole 
transaction shall be subject to the approval of Parlia- 
ment, and the word “* Parliament ’ in such documents 
certainly includes both Houses. When tackled on this 
point in the House of Commons on Monday, Mr. Hen- 
derson said that Paragraph 9 was ‘“ designed” to 
enable the Government to comply with the Prime 
Minister’s undertaking that the resumption of relations 
should not become effective until it had been debated 
in that House, and he contended that this condition 
had already been fulfilled. He could not, however, 
escape the fact that the word ** Parliament ”’ had been 
used in the Protocol, and Sir Austen Chamberlain con- 
tributed the rather subtle point that even the House 
of Commons had only approved the Protocol, so that 
its approval also was formally subject to the consent 
of the Upper House. An attempt by Mr. Mond to 
move the adjournment of the House on this issue was 
defeated by the Speaker on the curious ground that 
it was not urgent. More is, nevertheless, likely to be 
heard of it. 

* * * 

Much greater interest attached to the debate in 
the House of Commons initiated by Dr. Burgin’s motion 
calling for more active measures to stimulate reduction 
of armaments, and co-ordinate the national defence 
forces. Initiated by a Liberal member, the debate 
called forth a fighting speech from Mr. Lloyd George, 
who was warmly cheered by all parties. He was par- 
ticularly effective in emphasizing the obligations of 
honour laid on all signatories to the Covenant of the 
League of Nations and the Versailles Treaty. Sir 
Samuel Hoare, who followed, put forward the sugges- 
tion that air armaments might be limited on the basis 
of parity as between Great Britain, France, and Italy. 
The Government, while pointing out that the progress 
of disarmament could not be regulated by this country 
alone, and while unwilling to commit themselves as to 
the best practical means of co-ordinating defence re- 
quirements, naturally did not oppose the motion, which 
was eventually agreed to. 

* * * 

Dr. Schacht, the President of the Reichsbank, and 
one of the German delegates on the Young Committee, 
has created both a domestic German sensation and an 
international sensation by publishing a memorandum 
of protest against what he terms the “ falsification ” 
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of the Young Plan, to which the German Government 
has consented. He enumerates six additional obliga- 
tions as having been imposed on Germany since the 
Young Report was signed. Two of them relate to the 
concessions made by Germany at The Hague to enable 
Mr. Snowden’s demands to be met, and another relates 
to the vexed question of ex-enemy debts. Taken as a 
whole, Dr. Schacht’s six complaints seem to lack sub- 
stance; and his outburst is probably an indication of 
his extreme reluctance to agree to the Young Plan 
itself. The Referendum on the ratification of the 
Young Plan is shortly to be taken in Germany ; and, 
as Dr. Schacht is an avowed supporter of ratification, 
he hardly seems to have chosen a very appropriate 
moment for his protest. But, of course, the result of 
the Referendum is a foregone conclusion. 


* * * 


On December 9th, Mr. Jay Pierrepont Moffat, the 
Chargé d’Affaires of the United States at Berne, set his 
signature to the Protocols whereby the United States 
adheres to the International Court. His signature re- 
quires the approval of the Senate to become operative, 
and it is understood that the question is not likely to 
be submitted to the Senate for some little time; prob- 
ably not until the London Naval Conference has been 
held. There seems to be no serious doubt that approval 
will be granted, or that American opinion as a whole 
will approve the admirable letter in which Mr. Stimson 
has summed up the arguments for adherence. His 
analogy between the work of the International Court 
and the constitutional work of the Supreme Court of 
the United States is particularly calculated to con- 
ciliate waverers. A passage in which Mr. Stimson 
speaks of the Court’s share in “* the great work of 
transforming the civilization of this world from a basis 
of war and force to one of peace founded upon justice,”’ 
suggests that the Administration, at least, regards this 
step—most important in itself—as only a part of the 
general movement towards the co-operation of the 
United States in constructive work for the improve- 
ment of international relations. 


* * * 


It is officially announced that President Hoover will 
appoint Mr. William R. Castle, Assistant Secretary of 
State, as a Special Envoy to Japan for the period of 
the Five-Power Naval Conference. Mr. Castle will 
await the arrival of the Japanese delegates at Wash- 
ington on December 18th on their way to London, and, 
after conferring with them, will leave for Tokyo. His 
appointment should materially assist the negotiations, 
so far as concerns agreement between the United States 
and Japan. Meanwhile, the French Senate and 
Chamber are doing their best to complicate the general 
discussions. In the first place, they have published a 
set of tables, prepared in the Ministry of Marine, in 
which the naval requirements of the Five Powers are 
assessed on the basis of a combination of index figures 
representing their sea-borne traffic, their external trade 
as a whole, the length of their communications, the 
length of their coasts, and the area of their terri- 
tories. Naturally, this fantastic calculation gives fan- 
tastic results. If the Powers would only be guided by 
the pure reason of the French Naval Staff, they would 
accept the following ratios: British Empire, 10; 
United States, 4.2; France, 3; Japan, 1.6; Italy, 1. 
If the Staff were foolish to waste time on this unprac- 
tical calculation from incommensurable and partly 
irrelevant data, the Naval Committee of the Senate was 
more foolish to allow it to be published. 
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The French Chamber has, however, published a 
more serious document: the report of the Naval Com- 
mittee on the Estimates. They are bound by law to 
issue this document, so that no criticism can be levelled 
against its publication; but the document itself is dis- 
quieting. The rapporteur’s arguments are devoted to 
stiffening the Government’s attitude on such questions 
as Franco-Italian parity, the retention of submarines, the 
interdependence of land, sea, and air armaments, limi- 
tation by global tonnage, and the tonnage demands to 
be put forward. Simultaneously with the publication 
of this report, the French Press has come out.with a 
statement, obviously inspired, that French require- 
ments are estimated at about 800,000 tons in all—a 
figure about 40 per cent. higher than that contemplated 
by the loi organique of 1922, which, at present, regu- 
lates French construction. On the figures discussed in 
the Anglo-American conversations, so far as they are 
known, this would give France something very near 
parity with the United States and the British Empire, 
in everything but capital ships. 

* * * 

The gloomy forebodings that Herr Schober had 
only accepted the Austrian Chancellorship in order to. 
establish Heimwehr rule, have not, fortunately, been 
justified. As soon as Herr Schober assumed the 
Government, he presented a Bill of Constitutional 
Reform to the National Assembly. This Bill, which 
gave greatly increased powers to the President and the 
Senate, and greatly curtailed the privileges of the 
Vienna Municipality, was very much on the lines of 
the Heimwehr’s demands, and was fiercely opposed by 
the Socialists. It has been considerably modified in 
the course of the debates; the proposal to give the 
Senate equal powers with the National Assembly has 
been dropped, as have certain proposals relating to 
martial law and emergency powers; Vienna retains a 
part, though not the whole, of its prerogatives as an 
Austrian State. As amended, the Bill has now passed 
the National Assembly, and there is no doubt that it 
will shortly become law. While it retains some con- 
troversial features, it should give Austria, on the whole, 
a more workable Constitution ; but the important point 
to Austria, and indeed to Central Europe, is that the 
Bill was introduced when the Heimwehr and the 
Socialists were arming for civil war, and that it has 
nevertheless been discussed, amended, and passed in a 
purely constitutional way. 

* * * 

Owing to the rigid censorship established by the 
Chinese Government, events in China are even more 
difficult to interpret than they were during the period 
of Tuchun anarchy. The position in Manchuria is 
clearest. Chinese, Manchurian, and Russian delegates 
are there negotiating a settlement, and are carrying on 
an intricate bargain about dismissing and reappointing 
the old Russian directors of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way. But the Manchurian and Chinese delegates 
appear to be working together; both recognize the 
authority of Nanking. If the Soviet Government had 
hoped to separate the northern province from the rest 
of China, they have so far failed. Elsewhere the situa- 
tion is impenetrably obscure. Chang Fat-kwai’s march 
on Canton has now brought him to within twenty miles 
of the city, but it is impossible to estimate his chances 
of capturing it. There are reports of grave military 


defections in the Yangtze valley. These are serious 
enough for a British cruiser to have been sent up the 
river; but it is quite uncertain, at present, whether 
they represent a new and formidable revolt against 
Nanking, or arise merely from the disorders committed 
by unpaid, hungry, and mutinous troops. 
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THE REVOLT OF THE 
COMMONS 


HE end of last week witnessed two remarkable 
S eeu in connection with the Unemploy- 

ment Insurance Bill, the significance of which ex- 
tends considerably beyond that measure. On Thurs- 
day, Miss Bondfield, finding criticism in all quarters of 
the House of Commons, and support in none, was 
compelled to withdraw Clause 4, which set out the 
regulations designed to supersede the now notorious 
** genuinely seeking work ”’ condition of unemployment 
benefit. Thus provisions which represent the fruit of 
six months’ deliberation and study, including the special 
inquiry of the Morris Committee, have been thrown 
ignominiously upon the scrap-heap; and alternative 
provisions, improvised in haste and excitement, are 
to be rushed on to the Statute Book before Christmas. 
On Friday, Mr. Snowden met the members of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party, impressed upon them the 
extreme seriousness of the financial situation, and re- 
fused bluntly to find any more money for unemploy- 
ment benefit. Mr. Snowden was supported by the 
Prime Minister, and the meeting ended with an agree- 
ment that the party would support no further amend- 
ments of a financial character. This agreement was, 
of course, not regarded as binding by the Clydeside 
group. 

The first of these two episodes was, in effect, an 
example of that rare phenomenon, which some desire to 
see widely extended—the House of Commons, in its 
wisdom, really and truly deciding an important issue. 
Miss Bondfield, influenced, of course, by her officials, 
thought that certain safeguards were essential. The 
House of Commons would have none of them. It was 
no mere matter of a revolt of the Labour back benches. 
The Liberals and the only Conservative who contri- 
buted to the discussion joined in the protests which 
forced Miss Bondfield to give way. The House of 
Commons has, therefore, asserted itself for once, effec- 
tively and spectacularly, against the ‘* bureaucracy.” 
Whether it will not later regret doing so is another 
matter. Already we observe a tendency to inter-party 
recriminations over what has happened, which we may 
take as symptoms of misgiving. Certainly we shall be 
better able to judge whether it would really be to the 
interests of the nation that important questions should 
be decided more frequently by a free vote of the House 
of Commons, when we see how the new improvised 
Clause 4 works in practice. 

Of course, even if the result proves to be an expen- 
sive confusion, the ** bureaucracy ”’ must bear a large 
share of the blame, for its mistakes in the past are 
largely responsible for the present difficulty. There is 
nothing inherently objectionable in the ‘ genuinely 
seeking work ”’ condition, if only it had been sensibly 
administered. But, unfortunately, it has been adminis- 
tered with an extreme lack of sense. In many areas, 
the clause has been converted in practice into an 
obligation to perform a silly, futile, and degrading 
ritual. The genuineness of a man’s search for work 
has been tested by the frequency of his applications 
for it, irrespective of whether there was the smallest 
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chance that those applications would be successful. 4 
man who can show, or obtain evidence for his state. 
ment, that he has asked for a job at works after works, 
which notoriously had no jobs to offer, has been 
adjudged to have complied with the fourth statutory 
condition. A man who has been remiss in his obsery- 
ance of this ritual, or who has been caught out lying 
about the matter, has been disqualified. Such has 
been, not, of course, the universal system, but the 
system that has operated in many towns. At its worst, 
the system has served to discriminate between appli- 
cants for relief in accordance, not with their genuine- 
ness, but with their glibness and plausibility and 
general capacity to “‘ tell the tale.’’ It is not surprising 
that deep and widespread resentment should have 
grown up among the working classes. Middle-class 
persons, probably, do not sufficiently appreciate how 
deep and widespread, and, on the whole, how well 
founded, this resentment is. 

Members of Parliament, however, know all about 
it. Those, more especially, who sit for industrial con- 
stituencies have had vividly brought home to them the 
strength of popular feeling on the subject. When, 
accordingly, Miss Bondfield submitted her first 
elaborate formula for putting the matter right, she 
found the House of Commons in an extremely suspicious 
mood. It was admitted that the intentions of her 
clause were excellent, and that, if it were reasonably 
administered, it would doubtless work satisfactorily 
and fairly. But this was not enough for the members 
who had interested themselves in the question. There 
was nothing wrong in intention with the original 
** genuinely seeking work ”’ condition; the trouble was 
precisely that it had not been reasonably administered. 
The question, as the House of Commons envisaged it 
last week, was whether it would be possible for unsym- 
pathetic officials and courts of referees to twist any 
phrases in the new clause so as to maintain the present 
execrated system of ‘* inquisition.’’ Once the ques- 
tion was approached in this spirit, it was easy to show 
that danger lurked in this phrase or that phrase; and 
the scrapping of the clause became inevitable. 

If, however, the House of Commons is to legislate 
in the spirit of trusting nothing whatever to the 
administration, of assuming, indeed, that the adminis- 
tration will go out of its way to thwart its plain inten- 
tion, it is setting itself, as it seems to us, a wholly 
impossible task. You cannot draft Acts of Parlia- 
ment with such precision as to ensure that they cannot 
possibly produce any other results than those which you 
intend. The more careful you are to stop up every 
conceivable possibility of abuse in one direction (with 
which you are preoccupied), the wider must you open 
the door to dangers of another sort, of which you may 
not happen to be thinking. In the present case, the 
House of Commons has concentrated exclusively on one 
objective : that of ensuring that no bona fide applicant 
can possibly be debarred from unemployed benefit. It 
has ensured this very completely—it may well prove 
too completely. For in this world, unfortunately, you 
cannot provide cast-iron safeguards against the possi- 
bility that the iust man mav suffer. without producing 
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a situation of which it is easy for the unjust man to 
take advantage. 

The question, in short, is whether the obligation 
of an unemployed person to seek work has not now 
been relaxed to a degree that is definitely unwise. 
There seems to us a real danger that the relaxation will 
lead to a substantial increase, mainly through greater 
delay in the filling of vacancies, in the numbers of the 
unemployed. It is interesting to see the figure 
at which Miss Bondfield estimates the cost of the new 
concession to the Unemployment Fund. She put the 
cost of her original Clause 4 at £38} millions, an esti- 
mate which assumed that the clause would bring into 
benefit about 70,000 of the 350,000 unemployed who 
are not at present eligible. It seems moderate to 
assume that the revised version of the clause will add 
another 90,000 at a cost of another £4 millions or 
more, and presumably the Exchequer will have to 
bear it all. 

This brings us to the other episode of last week. 
We have thought it right in recent issues to call atten- 
tion sharply to the extreme seriousness of the financial 
outlook; and it is clear from the accounts which have 
appeared of what Mr. Snowden said last Friday to the 
Labour Party that we did not exaggerate. The finan- 
cial situation of 1929 is fundamentally different from 
that of 1924, when Labour last held office. We were 
then in the phase of huge semi-automatic reductions 
from the high level of war expenditure; and, under 
those conditions, it was possible for Chancellors of the 
Exchequer to sanction new expensive schemes, to remit 
taxation at the same time, and yet to end up the year 
with a handsome surplus. That phase is definitely over. 
To-day every million of increased expenditure which 
the House of Commons votes means the addition of a 
million to a formidable burden of new taxation which 
is already inevitable in the next Budget. The discord 
which has been so marked in the last few weeks between 
the Government and the Labour rank and file is largely 
due to the failure of the latter to grasp the implications 
of this altered state of affairs. 

Mr. Snowden has now done something to enlighten 
his party—certainly none too soon; and novel symp- 
toms are discernible this week in Labour utterances 
and writings of the rudiments of a sense of financial 
responsibility. We do not doubt that this sense will 
develop under the pressure of events; and it is safe to 
predict that in a year’s time Labour ideas of the possi- 
bilities of social expenditure will be nothing like so 
airy and expansive as they are to-day. 

It is in the light of this most embarrassing finan- 
cial position that we have to consider the independent 
action of the House of Commons in adding materially 
to the cost of the Unemployment Insurance Bill. Every 
million spent on unemployment benefit increases the 
difficulty of finding money for other purposes, however 
constructive or urgent. We suppose that no intelligent 
person, if told that there was a limited sum of money 
available for desirable public purposes, would deliber- 
ately have chosen to allocate the greater part of it to 
widows’ pensions and the dole. Yet this, in effect, is 
what the present Parliament has done; and the fact 
reflects seriously on the working of our democratic 
institutions. No responsible person can be other than 
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uneasy at the present drift. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is 
obviously uneasy. Socialism, he told the 1917 Club 
last week, does not mean ** merely distributing money.”’ 
But so far the present Parliament has done little else, 
though the disagreeable side of the ‘* distribution ”’ has 
still to be performed. 


PARLIAMENTARY NOTES 


EDNESDAY, December 4th, was a paragon among 

private members’ days. It provided two excellent 

debates, two fine maiden speeches, and a superb 
performance by Mr. Lloyd George. Dr. Burgin included 
in the same resolution disarmament by mutual agreement 
and co-ordination of our own forces of defence. He is 
wonderfully sure of himself and of his subject, and his 
argument moved on well-oiled wheels to the desired con- 
clusions. Mr. Glassey, in seconding, gripped the House 
from his first sentence. He has a voice like a cathedral 
organ, with a great variety of stops, all pleasing and 
effective except an occasional tremolo. As he has also a 
fine command of language the Liberal Party and the House 
can acclaim a great acquisition. After valuable contribu- 
tions from Admiral Beamish and Major Attlee, Mr. Lloyd 
George followed with the most important utterance that 
we have heard since the Election. It was a solemn warn- 
ing, not only to the nation but to the world, of the armed 
dangers that lurk behind the peaceful pageant of Geneva. 
The First Lord of the Admiralty, in winding up the debate, 
gave us reason to believe that we may expect from him 
not only departmental efficiency, but also statesmanship. 

* * * 

Sir Victor Warrender then moved to call attention to 
the need for Economy ; and he has listened patiently to so 
many speeches from other members that it was pleasant to 
hear him speaking himself. However, as his argument and 
that of his seconder were directed mainly against expen- 
diture on Social Services, Liberals were more attracted 
by the reasoned amendment moved by Mrs. Hamilton. Her 
speech gave evidence of a clear and powerful intelligence, 
and could be applauded not merely by comparison with 
other *‘ maidens,’? but by Front Bench standards. Mr. 
Runciman paid her not merely the usual formal tribute, 
but the much profounder compliment of following and 
testing her argument step by step. Lord Cranborne, 
another maiden, displayed an attractive nervousness which 
did not prevent his speech from being intensely interesting. 

* * * 

On the adjournment, Lord Hartington called attention 
to the declared policy of the Irish Free State to render 
nugatory all appeals from the Irish Supreme Court to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. The noble Lord 
distracted attention from the undoubted importance of the 
subject and from the force of his own arguments by using 
the occasion for a personal attack upon the Prime Minister. 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, in his reply, was the picture of 
Dignity, and left Lord Hartington to fill in the rest of 
the picture according to taste. 

* * * 

On Thursday, the resumed debate in Committee on 

the Unemployment Insurance Bill brought startling 


developments. Miss Bondfield cannot be denied a measure 
of sympathy. She had polished up the first three clauses 
of her Bill without serious mishap, but when she reached 
Clause 4 the bottom fell out of the thing with a crash. “ It 
came to pieces in me ’ands, mum; it did truly.”” This 
disaster has been generally attributed to the Clyde, but 
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in fact Mr. Maxton and his friends had no show in this 
Act except as “‘ a loud noise without.’? It was a com- 
bination of Liberal industrial members with solid, staunch 
Trade Unionists that forced the withdrawal of the clause. 
This can be tested by reference either to the Order Paper 
or to the debate. 


* * + 
In the first place, it was Mr. Hayday, signatory to the 
Minority Report of the Morris Commission, who proved 
the Minister’s failure to embody the proposals of that 
Report in sub-section 1, by moving a drastic amendment. 
He was supported by Messrs. Griffith and Brown from the 
Liberal benches, and then Sir Herbert Samuel temporarily 
saved the situation by suggesting a form of words accept- 
able both to Mr. Hayday and to the Minister. 
* * * 


This, however, only postponed the crisis. The essen- 
tial contention of the critics of the clause was that there 
should be only one test of disqualification in place of the 
old ** G.S.W.”, and that (in Ernest Brown’s phrase) 
an objective one. Subsections 2 and 38 reintroduced the 
subjective test in its most vicious form. The deletion of 
these subsections was moved by one Labour member and 
five Liberals, and the onslaught came alternately from 
each side of the Committee. Sir William Jowitt defended 
the clause with the courage of despair, and those who 
resent his present position will be the first to admit his 
amazing efficiency. But Mr. Bevan, of Ebbw Vale, swept 
him away like “* piffle before the wind,’’ as Daisy Ashford 
has it, and Miss Bondfield hauled down her flag in deference 


to ** the collective wisdom of the Committee.’’ 
* * * 


The tactics of the Official Opposition on this occasion 
were obvious but effective. While the storm was gathering 
they lay low and said nuffin’; but when the crash came 
they poured out the vials of their wrath. ‘* Miserable 
incompetents! You bring us this wretched Bill which we 
have always regarded as the abomination of desolation. 
But we did think that after brewing it for six months 
you would be able to concoct something that your own 
supporters could swallow. Now you have wasted all this 
time with nothing to show for it. You, William, go away 
and write out the clause ten times; and you, Maggie, go 
to bed without your cocoa. And the whole class will stay 
in an extra day on the Report stage.” 

- * * 


All this and more fell, in Parliamentary language, 
from Walter Elliot and Oliver Stanley. These two should 
be destined for high office if they can escape being smelt 
out as secret Winstonites at some party witch-finding. 
Speaking of Winston, one would have thought that this 
was a splendid opportunity for him to hurl back with 
interest some of the bricks thrown at him by the Labour 
Party when he had to give way to Lord Hugh Cecil over 
the Irish Loyalists. But he still sulks in his tent. He 
may carry this too far. ‘* Il n’y a pas d’homme néces- 
saire,”” and it was his own father who ‘* forgot Goschen.”’ 

* - a 

Thursday’s proceedings naturally took away much of 
the interest from Monday and Tuesday. We were per- 
forming **‘ Hamlet ”? with the Prince of Denmark with- 
drawn, and only a promise that he would come on in the 
last act, ‘* genuinely seeking blood.”? In these circum- 
stances it was hard to be truly thrilled by the further 
discussion of the Bill as originally drafted. In the new 
clauses, however, important progress has been made. The 
essence of the Liberal proposals in the matter of juvenile 
training has been embodied in the Bill, and Mr. Graham 
White’s eloquent appeal for reform of the conditions of 
engaging labour in certain areas has produced a promise 
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of action upon Report. Sir Robert Aske was not equally 

successful in his plea for the difficulties of the transferreq 

worker in maintaining his home, but he has called atten. 

tion to an urgent need. 
* * * 

Meanwhile, behind the scenes the Attorney-Genera] 
wrestled with his task of devising a formula that shoulg 
exorcise the goats without unduly worrying the sheep. It 
should be remembered that, before the volume of unem- 
ployed swamped the fund, there was no “ genuinely seek. 
ing work ”’ clause, and no one seemed one penny the worse, 
Which suggests that the real key to the situation is in the 
hands of Mr. J. H. Thomas if he can find an answer to 
his cross-word query—a word in four letters signifying 


employment ? - 
RIMUS, 


COMMON SENSE ABOUT 
DEER FORESTS 


HERE is more bunkum talked about deer forests 

than about any other political problem in Scotland, 

and the recent perambulations of the Scottish 
Secretary and the acquisition of the 8,000-acre forest in 
the Western Highlands have let loose all the usual 
exaggerations from both sides. English—and alas! also 
a good many Scottish—Liberals are confused by the babble, 
and as early legislation may be expected it will be well to 
get to the truth of the matter. 

Take first the case of the reformers. There are, they 
say, three and a half million acres of land in Scotland 
devoted exclusively, or almost exclusively, to the breeding 
and preserving of deer; that is to say, one quarter of the 
country given over to sport and prohibited from use for 
any productive purpose. It is a scandal, they exclaim, 
when there is such a demand for small holdings that so 
great a part of our native land should be kept from the 
people and set aside as a playground for pampered million- 
aires from England, America, and elsewhere. The thing 
should be dealt with immediately, drastically, ruthlessly ! 
Asked what precisely they mean by these vigorous adverbs, 
the reformers vary in their suggestions (edicts would be a 
better word) from nationalization of the land without com- 
pensation, through intermediary stages such as abolition, 
destruction, prevention, and excessive rating of deer 
forests, to the opening out of these areas for human occu- 
pation by more peaceful means. Their clarity of policy 
varies in inverse ratio with their enthusiasm. 

The conservers are equally zealous if somewhat less 
vocal. It is sheer nonsense, they declare, to talk of 
settling the deer forests. The bulk of the land is barren 
mountainside, sterile, high, inaccessible, useless for any 
purpose other than wild sport. Run away, you stupid 
reformers, and busy your minds with more profitable 
study. Some years ago a well-known duke, himself the 
owner of many thousands of acres of forest, entered into 
public controversy with a prominent Dundee Radical, and 
with a fine display of sportsmanship offered to prove his 
ease by conducting his opponent over his forest. The 
challenge was accepted, and the Radical enjoyed a brief 
spell of noble, highland hospitality. The duke led him by 
tortuous paths to the highest mountain in his wildest land. 
‘* There,”? he said, stretching his hand over many miles, 
“‘ there is my deer forest. What will you do with it? mn 
The Radical looked upon the wilderness and returned home 
a quieter man. 

What a pity he had not lingered a while among the 
hills; had nét seen over the Bens behind him; had not 
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jooked into the fertile valleys there—once populated, now 
desolate save for deer! He would have returned a wiser 
man. For then he would have found the whole truth, not 
half of it; he would have learned that the problem of the 
deer forests is not one but several problems; that there is 
no one kind of forest, but many ; and that each kind needs 
separate examination and separate treatment. 

Let us finish with humbug and reduce the matter 
to its proper proportions. It is admitted by every com- 
petent authority that much of the land is utterly useless 
for any kind of productive purpose whatsoever. How much 
of it falls under this category no one can tell. I would 
put it at anything up to 2,500,000 acres. Suppose it is 
only 2,000,000 acres. Set this area aside. It may be 
dealt with through time by the National Parks or one of 
the soul-stirring ‘‘ Brighter Scotland ’? movements, like 
Mr. Johnston’s for ‘‘ Chaleting *’ the Highlands; but for 
practical purposes let us be done with it. There remain 
the 1,500,000 acres, the limit of the deer forest problem. 
Can anything be done with this land? And if so, what? 

The answer to the first of these two questions is 
definitely ‘‘ Yes.” There is much evidence to support it, 
and a national survey would prove it beyond all doubt. 
There is, first, the evidence of the Highland Commission 
of 1892, which, after making a thorough survey of the land, 
scheduled over 300,000 acres of the then deer forest area 
as suitable for cultivation or grazing. Since that time 
another million acres have been added to the deer forests. 
Assuming (what is only reasonable) that the greater part of 
this addition has been taken from land at one time under 
cultivation, we have an area of at least a million acres 
capable, according to the less enlightened and less scien- 
tific standards of 1892, of higher productive use. 

Next comes the evidence of the Deer Forest Com- 
mittee of 1922, which, though it was unable to make any- 
thing like a complete survey, reported upon large areas 
“capable of settlement by the constitution of self-con- 
tained small holdings . . . and the use, in whole or part, 
of the remaining land as common grazings or for the carry- 
ing of club stock.”? In regard to the possibilities of 
afforestation the Committee were even more emphatic. 
They were ‘* convinced that very large areas of good plant- 
ing land may be found in the deer forests. . . . Many of 
the deer forests on the west coast contain planting land of 
the first quality. . . . By no other method (other than by 
planting) can the productive value of the deer forests be 
increased in the same degree. . . .”’ 

Such evidence from authoritative quarters cannot be 
gainsaid. It is supported by every skilled observer who 
has studied the problem. It is proved by the action, tardy 
and hesitating though it be, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and tthe Forestry Commission in the acquisition of 
deer forest land for settlements and afforestation. What 
is needed now is a great acceleration of effort on the part 
of these two bodies. Despite their activities there is no 
decrease in the extent of deer forests since 1920, and what 
little stock once grazed on them is rapidly disappearing. 
Here is a useful field of action for Mr. Thomas that will 
appeal to the Scottish people more than his frantic efforts 
in emigration. Let him first get hold of the facts. 
A close survey of all the deer forests should be begun now 
with a view to scheduling land under four principal cate- 
gories, viz., (i) fit for cultivation; (ii) fit for grazing; 
(iii) fit for afforestation; (iv) useless for any productive 
purpose. As district reports came in, families could be 
settled, and planting operations put in hand, and 
gradually, let us hope, this age long subject of ill-instructed 
controversy removed from the list of serious economic 
problems, J. HenpeRson Stewart. 
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THE VOLUNTARY HOSPITAL 
SYSTEM 


REAT BRITAIN prides herself on the number of 

ancient institutions she has managed to keep in 

existence, and tries to demonstrate to the world that 
medizvalism and modernity can be made contemporaneous. 
Hospitals began as resting houses for the sick poor, and, 
until the age of anesthetics and aseptic surgery, they 
served their purpose well. The resting house is still there 
in the shape of the Poor Law Infirmaries, but there is a 
deep-grained prejudice against them in the minds of all 
classes, Now, however, the ‘* hospital class ” is no longer 
the poor class, but includes people with incomes up to 
£1,000 or more per annum. This change has been brought 
about by the advance in the science of medicine, since 
nowadays purgatives and blood-letting have been replaced 
by treatment involving the use of X-rays, bacteriological 
and chemical tests, expensive drugs, &c. These are only 
to be obtained by the middle-classes at the voluntary 
hospitals. 

Let us examine the position of these voluntary hos- 
pitals. Almost every one of them is in dire need of funds, 
often to such an extent that they are threatened with 
partial or complete closure. The London Hospital was 
recently obliged to close a ward for just this reason. Such 
a state of affairs does not diminish the waiting list, which, 
in fact, becomes longer, and so sick people must either 
aggravate their condition by waiting, or in desperation 
enter Poor Law Institutions, which they mostly abhor. It 
may be argued that if one voluntary hospital has no 
accommodation for them, they, or the hospital in question, 
should apply for their admission to another. If they are 
acutely ill, the transference may be arranged by the Resi- 
dent Doctor, but not otherwise. There is too much rivalry 
between the various bodies for much friendly co-operation 
to take place. 

It has been stated that this rivalry has a stimulating 
value in regard to the work accomplished by the hospital 
staffs, and in the acquisition of new apparatus. This may 
be true, but if so, it demonstrates a certain paucity of out- 
look such as one would not willingly ascribe to learned 
bodies whose aim is a common one, namely, how best to 
combat disease. The advantages are at best problematical, 
the disadvantages only too evident. To give a few concrete 
examples : X-ray plates form permanent and valuable clues 
to conditions from which a patient may be suffering, and 
should be available at the request of any qualified person. 
In other words, should a patient state that he has had X-ray 
pictures taken at a hospital it should be possible to obtain 
them, and thereby in many cases decide the advisability 
of an operation. In practice it is comparatively rare for 
one big hospital to make such a request to another, and 
should it do so, it will, at best, be given only the report 
on these plates. Similarly, reports on actual past opera- 
tions are often not applied for, and in the case of small 
hospitals are frequently not kept. Again, let us suppose 
hospital A has a perfectly equipped electrical department, 
and B has not, but receives cases likely to benefit by treat- 
ment available at A; it would be an admission of failure, 
or, at any rate, of inferiority, to recommend cases else- 
where, particularly to one’s rival; and so the innocent 
patient stays where he is, unless he happens to hear by 
chance that a similar case has been cured at Hospital A 
and takes himself off there. We are told daily that the 
hospitals are unable to afford this or that equipment, and 
yet what they have, they are unwilling to share, except 
in certain isolated and insignificant instances. They cannot 
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be said completely to serve the public whilst they do not 
co-operate. 

In the case of the teaching hospitals, this state of 
rivalry has further disadvantages. They are staffed, for 
the most part, by men or women who were former students. 
I know of one famous teaching hospital, in which I can 
think of only three ‘* honoraries ”’ out of a staff of about 
twenty-five, who were not trained in that same institution. 
This system of selection is extremely bad, since it leads to 
a state of narrow-mindedness, and smug lethargy which is 
the antithesis of ‘* healthy ”’ rivalry. The students also 
are necessarily affected by the attitude of their teachers. 
They come to regard their hospital as the only hospital. 
Special work undertaken elsewhere is hardly considered, if 
at all, until it is introduced into their own isolated hospital 
unit, when it immediately becomes of first-class impor- 
tance. So it is that hospitals come to have cast-iron tradi- 
tions, or, in other words, teachings, the practice of which 
may be deplored in one part of the country and laughed at 
in another. 

So long as each voluntary hospital is a law unto itself, 
appointments will be obtained by those men who have the 
private means to ‘* hang on ”’ and wait for a post in their 
own hospital, or have the social advantages which favour- 
ably recommend them to the honorary medical staff. The 
man who has ability but requires to earn money early in 
his career, is almost automatically ruled out, since most 
appointments are honorary. This means that the specialists 
in hospitals and elsewhere have not necessarily attained 
their rank by personal brilliance, but by influence or by the 
possession of a private income, a fact which no doubt helps 
to explain the lack of British medical discoveries in the 
past few years, as compared with America and the 
Continent. 

Up to the present I have dealt chiefly with the general 
disadvantages of our voluntary system. I should like to 
mention something of the personal discomfort and even 
risk an individual patient has to undergo when presenting 
himself at a hospital. First, he must wait in that pride of 
every institution, a crowded waiting hall. There, whilst 
he waits his turn, he exposes himself to any infection from 
which his neighbour may be suffering. Owing to the fact 
that hospitals are invariably understaffed, he usually waits 
a long time, which may be anything up to three or four 
hours before he finally reaches the right department and is 
examined by the specialist. The disadvantages of this 
waiting system are obvious, and may even be serious, but 
apparently they have come to be regarded as a necessary 
evil. The reason is simple. Hospital appointments, paid 
or otherwise, are jealously coveted for the wide experience 
and consequent prestige they give, and in the case of the 
honorary staff, the valuable indirect advertisement in addi- 
tion. If there were many such posts, their individual 
value would be considered to be lessened, and so one man 
is content to see and attempt to treat more patients than 
would be possible were each to receive really adequate 
examination. 

I have mentioned a few of the faults inherent in our 
present general hospital system, faults which are the direct 
outcome of insufficient means for providing first-class equip- 
ment and accommodation and lack of unity between the 
various organizations. These serious defects can only 
be remedied by assuring them of sufficient financial means, 
and by a complete change in their present system of medical 
staffing. Absolute merit should be made the sole qualifica- 
tion for holding hospital appointment, and the work of the 
staff should be open to the supervision of a competent out- 
side body whose aims should be to co-ordinate and improve 
the services all over the country. This can be achieved 
B* 
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only by State subsidy and control—which should not, how. 
ever, mean State management. A certain degree of auto. 
nomy for each institution will always be necessary, ang 
indeed inevitable, to give freedom for individual work ang 
methods. All doctors should be paid for their services so 
that all may have the chance of obtaining the highest posts, 
and also in order that none shall have the supreme authority 
accorded to them for their work, simply because jt js 
honorary. The Local Government Act, which comes into 
force in April, 1980, is a decided step in the right direction, 
although for the present its application is limited to muni- 
cipal institutions. Under this Act such institutions wil] 
be under the direction of the council authority for the area, 
The London County Council, for example, will have under 
its control seventy-five thousand rate-paid beds in over 
one hundred different hospitals, the services of which will 
be linked up with the voluntary hospitals (comprising 
fourteen thousand beds), which will act in an advisory 
capacity. 

The position of the voluntary hospital to-day is well 
summed up in the words of Mr. Hey Groves, the eminent 
surgeon : ‘* Either to spend what is necessary and accumu- 
late a big debt, and when this becomes impressively large, 
to make a heartrending appeal to the public to ‘ Save our 
Hospitals ’; or to practise rigid economy, and allow the 
institution to become inadequate for the work it has to do. 
At the same time, patients are asked to pay towards the 
cost of their maintenance, collections are made in churches 
and in the streets, students are encouraged to practise 
buffoonery mendicancy in public, lotteries, and even a mild 
form of blackmail are allowed to keep alive a system which 
in itself is extremely wrong.”’ 

AvuGustTa Bonnarp. 


ON THE EVE OF STEPHEN 


IS real name was Wenzel. He lived from 1361 to 

1419. He was born in Niirnberg, a son of Charles IV. 

He was the King of Bohemia. He was an able and 
intelligent man. He was apt to let things slide and was 
addicted to drunkenness. 

But he did look out. And these perhaps are some 
of the things he saw: There were lifeboats in those days 
(on the sea-coast of Bohemia), and old Wenzel did not 
forget them. He sent his subscription to the Royal 
National Lifeboat Institution, as I hope everybody may do 
this Christmas. 

He looked after the children of Bohemia. Indeed, the 
National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
was founded by him in Prague. The present address is 
so unpleasantly like that of the Income Tax Office that I 
hesitate to give it to you, but here it is: Victory House, 
Leicester Square, W.C.2. 

And Wenzel (or Wencelaus), when he was not looking 
out, was looking after the blind. Do, if you can, send 
something to Sir Beachcroft Tewse, V.C. His address 
(The National Institute for the Blind) is 226, Great Port- 
land Street, W.1. 

And if you cannot spare any money for Sir Beachcroft, 
send a little to the Church Anmmy—for that is what old 
Wenzel himself would have done, being, as it were, 4 
Bohemian Gent. 

Then there is the Shaftesbury Society. Their address 
is, 82, John Street, W.C.1. They run four residential 
schools at the seaside for crippled children, and also holi- 
day homes and summer camps. I think you might spare 
a little for them. 

Now we come to something almost too terrible to talk 
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about. But as old Wenzel would have done (if he did not 
let it slide), the reader must spare something for the Cancer 
Hospital, Fulham Road, London. 

But if it is a bore to write cheques and address 
envelopes, we have lots of penny-ha’penny stamps, and 
will most willingly forward your Christmas tribute to 


> J. B.S. B. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


CABINET Minister, when asked about the coal 
situation the other day, remarked that it was “a 
mess.”? I do not pretend to know what the Bill will 

be like when it is finally produced. I can only record the 
extreme uneasiness of those Liberals who have the best 
knowledge of the outcome of the negotiations. In their 
almost abject anxiety to placate the owners, Mr. Graham 
and his colleagues seem to have made concessions which 
it will be difficult indeed for Liberals—and for Labour, 
one would have thought—to swallow. The Government 
negotiators have floundered about for weeks in the effort 
to produce a compromise acceptable to both combatants. 
They have nearly succeeded, but at the price, apparently, 
of injuring the non-combatants. It is not easy to see how 
the Liberal Party can accept a settlement which seems to 
embody some of the most dangerous features of a Trust, 
and which must involve an artificial cheapening of export 
coal while home users pay more—the industry, in short, 
is to be kept going at the expense of the public. The 
thing looks, indeed, like a thoroughly vicious bargain, by 
which peace is to be secured by a patched-up agreement, 
while the thorough reorganization of the industry, essential 
to real prosperity, and solemnly promised by Mr. Mac- 
Donald, is indefinitely postponed. This in practice is what 
“reform by instalment *? comes to. The owners accept a 
derisory “control”? of their scheme, their sole object 
being to evade a radical reorganization such as would 
lower the costs of production, while the miners accept an 
‘“‘ instalment ’? of the pledged reduction of hours, in the 
hope that the owners will profit sufficiently from their 
fleecing of the British consumer to retain the present level 
of wages. Ministers, having set out with fine promises 
of constructive reform on their lips, seem to have landed 
themselves in a patched-up peace by compromise which is, 
in effect, a betrayal of national interests and a surrender 
to the sectional interests of the industry. 
* * * . 

I meet Liberals who are rather puzzled to understand 
the strong line taken by Sir Herbert Samuel and other 
members of the party in the House of Commons in support 
of the Labour malcontents in the matter of the ‘* genuinely 
seeking work ”? clause. Now, this is so complicated a busi- 
ness that to expound it in a paragraph is about as useful 
as a few chatty remarks on Relativity. Still, the main 
point can be stated dogmatically. Liberal members for 
industrial areas, who really know what is going on at the 
Labour Exchanges, are convinced that the existing system 
works serious injustice to thousands of decent unemployed 
men who are willing and anxious to work, but who, owing 
to ignorance or stupidity or some other reason, fail to con- 
vince the officials of the truth—that they have genuinely 
sought work. These Liberals know that many men are 
disqualified who ought to be qualified, and they know, too, 
that many are qualified who ought to be disqualified, these 
latter being often the clever shirkers, who know how to put 
up a plausible case to the cross-examiner. First-hand 
evidence supporting this contention has been given to me, 
which I have no reason to disbelieve. I do not myself 
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see how the work can be done efficiently by the Labour 
Exchanges until the Exchanges have complete information 
of the jobs available in a district, and that notoriously 
they do not now possess. A new arrangement by which 
all vacancies shall be reported to the Exchanges seems to 
be necessary; and I gather that an attempt will be made 
to get this put into the Bill. 


* . * 


Ministers, one hears, are not over-pleased to be re- 
minded of the Liberal parentage of the ideas which Mr. 
Morrison—with extreme vagueness, it is true—has thrown 
out for the control of London traffic at some future date. 
They consider that they are quite capable of evolving their 
own ideas without Liberal assistance. So no doubt they 
are, but one may be forgiven the remark that so far they 
have been too busy diluting the ideas in ‘* Labour and the 
Nation ”’ for absorption by weak digestions to have had 
much time for original thinking. After all, the source of 
ideas is less important than their adoption by Government 
—if they are good ones. The striking similarity between 
Mr. Morrison’s idea or ideal of the reconciliation of the 
principle of public ownership with that of commercial 
management, and the suggestions in Chapter VI. of 
** Britain’s Industrial Future ”? is too obvious to escape 
notice. The London transport system is specifically men- 
tioned in the report as a suitable field for the operation of 
a Public board with statutory powers. This suggestion 
was developed in detail a few weeks ago by Mr. J. M. 
Keynes, in the course of an address on the means of 
applying in the economic field the principle of the Public 
Concern, defined in the Liberal Book as “a form 
of organization which departs in one way or another 
from the principles of unrestricted private profit and is 
operated or regulated in the public interest.’? The Public 
Concern as developed in the ‘‘ Yellow Book ” is put forward 
as a workable compromise between individualism and 
Socialism, with efficiency and the public good as the objects 
to be aimed at. No one, as I say, really knows how Mr. 
Morrison proposes to translate his rather nebulous sketch 
into practice, but Liberals can only welcome cordially this 
interesting sign that the Government is prepared to mingle 
its doctrinaire State Socialism with a little business sense. 

* * * 

The most heartening piece of news that I have heard 
this week concerns the effort at communal self-help that is 
being made by the derclict little town of Brynmawr in 
South Wales. The pits at Brynmawr are almost entirely 
worked out, and now only about five hundred of its nine 
thousand inhabitants have any work. The people of the 
place, despairing of help from outside, have set about the 
attempt to put fresh life into the town. As a beginning, 
a careful survey is being made, with the view of working 
out an economic policy for the future. Of more immediate 
practical value is the setting up of an organization, in the 
form of a company, to obtain expert advice about start- 
ing new industries, and their management, and to raise 
capital. The idea is to start industries on co-operative 
lines, with loans from this organization, which is trying to 
obtain a fund of fifteen thousand pounds. As a very 
hopeful first enterprise, the Brynmawr folks have launched 
a bootmaking industry, which is already paying wages at 
the rate of £1,500 a year and already paying its way. 
Brynmawr is also endeavouring to float itself afresh as a 
holiday resort. For that purpose everyone in the place is 
combining to do what can be done to transform an indus- 
trial town into a place where people can stay for a holiday. 
An interesting feature of the scheme is the plan for em- 
ploying some of the unemployed on the roads round about, 
and one hopes that the appeal] that is being made to the 
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Labour Ministry to allow men to work on the roads while 
drawing unemployment pay will be sympathetically heard. 
Brynmawr’s plucky determination to save itself is an 
example which deserves every possible encouragement and 
help. 

* * * 

The chief point that is legitimately made against the 
decision of the Office of Works to employ their own archi- 
tects in designing the important new Government buildings 
in Whitehall and in Edinburgh, is that the Department is 
making a highly dubious departure from precedent. I 
believe that nearly all the great Government buildings in 
the past have been the subject of open competition among 
architects. In the case of the big block that is to be built 
on the Embankment, one of the most conspicuous sites in 
London, the usual competition was actually held before the 
war and won by Mr. Vincent Harris, an architect of un- 
deniable gifts. Mr. Harris’s design is to be scrapped, and 
the work carried out by the official architects. This 
decision is bitterly resented by the whole architectural pro- 
fession. Architects feel that they have received a real 
insult as well as a real injury. The official defence, so far 
as it is known, is to the effect that the old design is not 
suitable to conditions as they have developed since the war, 
but surely Mr. Harris is capable of carrying out the neces- 
sary modifications himself? Apart from the professional 
grievance, it does seem important, from the national point 
of view, that the best talent of the country should be 
drawn upon in choosing these designs. No one doubts the 
competence of the official architects; they have in recent 
years done much to raise the artistic standard of Post 
Offices, and so forth. But there is no reason why the 
official architects should not take their chance in open 
competition with the others, and prove their supremacy, if 
it exists, in the most satisfactory manner. The same 
trouble has recently arisen in Germany and there the archi- 
tects have succeeded in persuading the Government to 
allow open competitions. Perhaps it has been noted in 
Whitehall that these competitions have all been won by 
private architects. 

* * * 

I suppose we are not expected to take too seriously Mr. 
Snowden’s assurance to a gathering of journalists that he 
likes journalism better than politics. Mr. Snowden, like 
the rest of us, must enjoy doing what he feels he can do 
well. He is an excellent journalist, and is quite capable 
of maintaining himself by his pen, and has done so, when 
out of office, with success. He writes as he speaks, with 
a certain sharp precision, and no doubt his training as a 
writer has been of great service to him in cutting out the 
oratorical padding. Mr. Snowden tells us that he got 
into the stream of politics by accident, and found it difficult 
afterwards to get out again. This is all very well as after- 
dinner talk, but the plain fact is that he was driven into 
politics by social passion, and has risen as a politician 
by sheer force of character, helped by a quite remarkable 
mental grip of a subject. Mr. Snowden might find a happy 
release for most of his qualities in journalism, but hardly 
for that joy in battle which distinguishes him as a party 
fighter. He is one of our very best performers in the style 
of reasoned invective, as Mr. Churchill, a worthy rival, 
has learned to his cost again and again. We should all 
welcome Mr. Snowden into Fleet Street, but journalists 
would lament if he was removed from the platform and the 
House of Commons, for he provides them with some of the 
choicest political ‘* copy ”? that comes their way. 

* * * 

The useful campaign which the C.P.R.E. is carrying 
on against the needless defacement of town and country- 
side by signs and advertisements was supported some days 
ago by a lecture at the Royal Society of Arts. The photo- 
graphs that were shown of horrible examples brought home 
to one the extent to which we are suffering from the laxity 
of the local authorities in failing to apply the powers of 
control which the Act of 1925 gives them. I use the word 
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** needless ”? because I agree with Mr. Harry Peach that 
much of the advertisement that litters the country with 
hideousness is unnecessary for its trade purposes. It is 
wasteful, and probably an ineffective, way of selling goods, 
and much of it is due to the fear of advertisers of losin 
scmething if they do not imitate their rivals. Advertise. 
ment—as a blight upon beautiful scenery and architecture— 
has now reached such a pitch of chaotic profusion that the 
result, as I believe, is to disgust rather than to stimulate 
buying. Advertisement is necessary in its place, but there 
is a growing feeling that the place is not the roadside or 
the walls of beautiful buildings, the latter now increasingly 
deformed by the enamel sign. 
* * * 

I saw Mr. Thomas described somewhere as “ the 
Minister responsible for Unemployment.’? Well, I should 
not, myself, go quite so far as that. 

Kappa. 


LET’S PRETEND 


Being the case against resumption of diplomatic 
relations with Russia, as gathered from the House of 
Lords Debate of December 4th. 


WouLp you have us admit the continued existence 
Of nations reluctant, despite our insistence, 
Their debts to defray? 
Till they’ve paid ev’ry penny, with sobs of contrition, 
We never will put ourselves in a position 
To ask them to pay; 
For if ever we meet them, we’ll strive with meticulous care 
To pretend they’re not there. 


Would you have us employ an accredited Minister 

To make our complaints to a Government sinister, 
Who freely assist 

Propaganda inspired by the Third International? 

It is surely the dignified course, and the rational, 
Not to know they exist ; 

Or to forward our views on the sins of the Communist 
legions 

Through the French and Norwegians. 


Would you have us admit to official relations 
Immoral, depraved, atheistical nations, 
Foes of Empire and God? 
Some hold that a Saint may with perfect propriety 
Do business with people of dubious piety— 
To us, that seems odd; 
Since trade and diplomacy, surely, can only proceed 
On a basis of creed. 
MacFLECKNOE. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
COAL TRANSFER PRICES 


S1r,—In your issue of November 30th there appears am 
article on ‘‘ The Question of Transfer Prices in the Coal 
Industry ’’ which purports to show that ‘‘ transfer prices are 
artificially rigged to the detriment of the miners.’’ The 
accusation is based upon a comparison between the index 
figure of ‘‘ market prices’ for each year since 1924 with a 
similar figure for the ‘‘ ascertainment prices.” 

The writer of the article, Mr. C. G. Clark, arrives at @ 
figure of 79.1 for the market prices in 1929 as compared with 
69.8 for the ascertainment prices—1924 being taken as 100 in 
each case—and deduces from the comparison that the coal 
‘‘ transferred to other departments ” has been so transferred 
at less than the market price to the detriment of the miners’ 
wages. 

Now, quite apart from the fact that 1924 is quite unsuit- 
able as a basis for a comparison of prices since the relation- 
ship of prices was affected, as the export figures show, by the 
consequences of the French occupation of the Ruhr, Mr. 
Clark seems to have overlooked the fact that if he seeks to 
account for a variation of 10 points in the figures for market 
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prices and ascertainment prices by an artificial reduction in 
the price of coal ‘‘ transferred to other departments,”’ which 
forms only 10 per cent. of the whole, the transferred coal 
must have been practically given away ; and I suppose he 
would hardly contend that such is the case or that, if it were, 
it would escape the vigilance of the accountants representing 
the workmen, particularly as they are empowered to take 
expert advice if necessary. 

In fact, however, as I am informed officially, the index 
figure of coal *‘ transferred to other departments,’’ as worked 
out from the returns submitted to the Mining Association, is 
69.5 (taking 1924 as 100), which coincides almost exactly 
with the index figure for the ascertainment prices. Your 
correspondent’s argument is, therefore, not substantiated by 
the figures. 

But there is another point that he seems to have over- 
looked. The market quotations given in the Press are not a 
reliable index of the prices at which the bulk of the coal 
output is being disposed of. Professor Jones, in a paper 
recently read before the Royai Statistical Society (quoted in 
the COLLIERY GUARDIAN, November 22nd, 1929) has explained 
why. He is speaking of a comparison between market quota- 
tions in this country and in Germany, and says: ‘‘ Market 
quotations in this country cannot be safely used for this 
purpose ; they represent either the actual prices at which 
small spot lots are sold or the prices at which one side or 
the other hopes to do business. But the bulk of the coal is 
sold under long contracts,’’ and consequently at quite 
different prices from those quoted for spot lots. 

I hope your correspondent will accept this as ‘‘ an 
authoritative reply or explanation,’’ and will withdraw his 
accusation. 

Finally, since he refers to the powers of the accountanis, 
may I refer him to the following questions asked of Mr. 
Gordon by Sir William Beveridge during the course of the 
Samuel Commission Inquiry :— 

**Q. 5498.—I would like to ask Mr. Gordon one or two 
questions. You are satisfied that you, in your own district, 
have sufficient access to all the information necessary? 
Mr. Gordon: Yes. 

“ Q. 5499.—Regarding yourself for the moment as mainly 
the miners’ representative, you do not feel the need of any 
additional publicity to help in your work—publicity as to 
prices, for instance ?7—I cannot think of any particular way 


in which greater publicity would help with the efficiency of 
the audit.” 
—Yours, &c., 


PHILIP GEE. 
5, New Court, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 
December 5th, 1929. 


DOES AMERICA LEAD IN THE 
MOTOR-CAR INDUSTRY ? 


Sir,—My recent suggestion that the attitude of the new 
Encyclopedia Britannica to our motor industry justifies 
rather the title Encyclopedia Americana has provoked an 
odd official statement from the managing director of the 
company which publish this work. 

Mr. W. H. Franks has so little to say in defence of the 
writer of the article (who happens to be the vice-president 
of the big American motor combine) that the opening four- 
fifths of his statement running to about 750 words does not 
even mention a motor-car of any sort. 

The remaining one-fifth contains the single statement 
which, if it were accurate, might justify this offence to 
British sentiment. ‘‘ America,” he says, ‘‘ has admittedly 
taken the lead in this industry.” 

Has it, indeed? Quite apart from the preponderating 
number of successes achieved by British motor-cars in inter- 
national races and the holding by a British motor-car of 
the world’s land speed record, it is an undeniable fact that 
the car which any unbiased American will own is the best 
car in the world is a car made in this country. 

I think Mr. Franks will admit, too, that the first six- 
cylinder car was produced in Britain ; that the free-wheel 
device was first put into practical everyday use on British 
cars ; and that our manufacturers were the first to adopt 
dipping headlamps, non-splinterable glass, all-weather 
bodies. and sunshine saloons. British manufacturers were 
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pioneers in front wheel drive, and have now made it a 
practical design. Many American car manufacturers are 
now adopting the well-base or dropped centre rim, thus 
following the lead given by Great Britain. In the same way, 
American tyre manufacturers have discarded the very big 
and light balloon tyre in favour of the medium pressure tyre, 
which, again, was evolved in this country. 

It is true that America sells more cars than Britain. 
But that is no more justification for stating that she takes 
the lead in the industry than the turnover of multiple six- 
penny stores is proof that they take the lead in the jewellery 
trade. 

In design, Britain has always led, and as it happens is 
at this moment leading America in the production of ‘‘baby”’ 
cars, which, I understand, are at last to be adopted in that 
country. 

This handful of facts will show the difference, I trust, 
between taking the lead in number of cars sold and taking 
the lead in motor engineering.—Yours, &c., 

December 5th, 1929. N. GratTaN-DOYLE. 


BIRTH-CONTROL INFORMATION 


Srr,—Some months ago the National Council of Women 
passed, with very few dissentients—except from the members 
of the St. Joan’s Alliance—a resolution in favour of the 
dissemination of birth-control knowledge. Since that time 
strong action has been taken by the St. Joan’s Alliance to 
bring pressure upon women’s organizations with which it is 
connected to withdraw their allegiance to this “principle. 
A situation has now arisen which seems to need some 
disentanglement. It would appear that, owing to pressure 
which is being brought by the St. Joan’s Alliance and, 
perhaps, also by other sincerely religious persons now within 
the birth-control movement, there is some chance that the 
basis of the political demand for information on birth-control 
knowledge will be changed. 

Hitherto, after much discussion, it has been recognized 
that the best centre for the distribution of birth-control 
information would be the maternity and child welfare 
centres. Now it is suggested (apparently with the support 
of influential ladies in the National Society for Equal 
Citizenship) that information on this matter should not be 
distributed from the health centres, but from separate clinics 
to be set up and staffed one by one in each locality. Such 


‘an unbalanced policy if put before Parliament, even if 


supported by the Ministry of Health, would almost ceriainly 
be ridiculed. An important public conference of women to 
educate public opinion on birth-control is likely to be held 
before long. The intention to make this change of policy, 
if such an intention really exists, should, therefore, be made 
clear, without delay, to the Women’s National Liberal 
Federation, the Women’s Co-operative Guild, and the 
Women’s Conference of the Labour Party—all representa- 
tive organizations whose opinion on these matters has done 
much to create the demand now being voiced by the National 
Society for Equal Citizenship. 

The demand of these organizations is that the information 
should be given from the welfare centres and, advisedly, not 
from separately organized clinics, since, in their opinion, 
it should be recognized as connected with constructive family 
life rather than with a mere desire to avoid childbirth. 

To submit to the opposition of religious persons and 
bodies to this information being given from the welfare 
centres themselves would be a sacrifice of principle to 
which none of the three organizations that I have named 
would consent were the matter put to them frankly before 
it came before a less -democratically convened conference or 
before Parliament. 

Furthermore, one might add this question: Is not the 
demand for the information being disseminated from special 
clinics simply a submission to blackmail of a kind that we 
have grown accustomed to in the past? It is argued that 
voluntary workers would withdraw their support from the 
clinics if this information were given, and that Roman 
Catholic mothers would be forbidden to use maternity and 
child welfare centres. Does anybody seriously believe that 
such threats ‘would be carried out? Voltaire’s and Bertrand 
Russell’s works are on the shelves of every public library, 
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yet Roman Catholics and other religious people do not refuse 
to borrow books from the public libraries or to work as 
assistants in them. It is the threat which is feared, and the 
likelihood that such a threat would be carried into practice 
is not regarded seriously by anyone except those who are 
more eager not to offend religious sensibilities than to make 
new knowledge accessible to all those in need of it.— 
Yours, &c., R. G. RANDALL. 
57, Chancery Lane, W.C.2 
December 10th, 1929. 


TOLSTOY’S SATANISM 


Sir,—I believe it is the fashion nowadays to abuse 
Tolstoy, but may I, as a woman with some appreciation of 
the Countess’s point of view, take Mr. Leonard Woolf's side 
of the question? 


The Count was not a man of ordinary decent feeling ; 
had his standards been no higher than that no one could 
have abused him. It is comparatively easy to be as decent 
as the ordinary man; if you fall you do not fall far ; but 
if you aim at the stars you will fall a great deal further, 
probably as far as the brutes. 

Tolstoy’s greatness was the result of an everlasting con- 
fiict between his high ideals and the demands of his powerful 
body. But the Countess, poor lady, could not meet him on 
either ground. Certainly she was unfortunate to have elev2n 
children, but she seems to have made a most unsuccessful 
mother. She was too little to see Tolstoy’s religious views 
as anything but a complication to life, which forced her to 
order two dinners daily instead of one; she was so little 
that she continually estranged her children, and then blamed 
them for being incomprehensible weaklings. She was small 
and unforgiving, without love or generosity ; so at least she 
draws her own portrait in her diary. 

The Count was an appalling husband ; but the Countess 
was a most ungenerous wife. One can hardly blame Tolstoy 
if she irritated while she still attracted him; nor fail to 
understand how she finally became an enemy to all he most 


valued.—Yours, &c., BARBARA BLACKBURN. 


7, Queenswood Court, King’s Avenue, S.W.4. 
December 7th, 1929. 


ANTI-PURITANISM IN 
ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 


S Mr. Leonard Woolf observed in his review in THE 

Nation of November 23rd the question of the origin 

and nature of the reaction from Puritanism is deserv- 
ing of serious study. There are signs, too, that it is 
beginning to receive attention from modern writers. But 
there is one aspect of it that is generally overlooked, 
namely, the question of Scottish Puritanism and the differ- 
ence between the reaction in Scotland and the much more 
vocal and strident movement in England. Scotland, after 
all, has been more consistently and thoroughly Puritan than 
England; Puritanism has been spread more evenly over 
the different social classes. On the surface there would 
appear to be greater reason for reaction in Scotland than 
in England, but yet, nearly all the literature of anti- 
Puritanism has been English rather than Scottish. This, 
of course, may be explained by the fact that Scotland is 
becoming more and more a province of England, and her 
experience and aspirations are being pooled on the common 
stock of Great Britain. We may go even further, and 
assert, as the Scottish Nationalists do, that Scotland is a 
decadent country, and is without the vitality to discuss 
her social and cultural problems. But without going so 
far as to accept these two perfectly tenable propositions, I 
think that the failure of Scotsmen to discuss the pheno- 
menon of their declining Puritanism in the acrid and con- 
‘troversial manner of so many English writers can be 
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explained by differences in the nature of the problem itself, 

For one thing there is a great difference between 
Scottish Presbyterianism and the various sects of English 
Nonconformity. The former belongs to the much wider 
body of the Reformed Church of the Continent which 
derived its original inspiration from Calvin and Geneva, 
It has had a more cecumenical outlook, a longer tradition, 
a greater theological consistency than the diverse and 
local sects of England. But more important still is the 
fact that the Scottish Church is a national institution. [It 
has been a symbol of national independence, it has moulded 
the national character. For that reason Scotsmen feel g 
strong loyalty to its teaching and customs, long after they 
have come to doubt its theology and to discard its pre- 
cepts, in so far as they savour of Puritan austerity. 

The position of the English Nonconformist is very 
different. If he reacts against his Puritan upbringing he 
is violating no national tradition, and he can be disloyal 
to the precepts of his fathers without being in any way 
disloyal to his country. Moreover, a great deal of the 
spirit of English Nonconformity has been coloured by class 
assertion. His reaction against it may therefore be intensi- 
fied by dislike of the narrow bourgeois environment in 
which Nonconformity flourished in the last century. The 
Scotsman, however, is in quite a different position. His 
church loyalty can be in no sense a class assertion, nor can 
his reaction against that loyalty be coloured by class feel- 
ing. Indeed, the social] development of Scotland has been 
such that in many ways it has become a bourgeois nation, 
and its church a bourgeois church. And as national loyalty 
is so strong the Scotsman will hesitate before he attacks all 
at once his class, his religion, his nation. 

It will, of course, be pointed out that Puritanism in 
England is not the exclusive characteristic of the Noncon- 
formist bodies. It pervaded and still pervades a large 
part of the Anglican body. But it is not of the essence of 
the Anglican Church, which never forgets that the Puritans 
brought it to the verge of destruction. Calvinism, rejected, 
as it were miraculously, by a majority of one at the time of 
the Lambeth Articles in Elizabeth’s reign, has never been 
more than an influence, and the young Anglican of to-day 
turns naturally to the more catholic traditions of the 
Church, and can curse Calvin with the best of them. 

It may well be asked, then, what is the value of the 
Scottish attitude to the problem, what advantages, if any, 
are there, in a more reverential approach to the problem of 
the legacy of Puritanism? It may be said that there is 
no advantage at all. That Scotsmen are inhibited from 
clear and honest thinking by a loyalty that is purely 
irrational; incorrigible sentimentalists that they are, they 
refuse to face the facts, and they cover the reality of an 
ugly and cruel moral tyranny with a cloak of false roman- 
ticism, such as we find in the pleasant tales of Buchan 
and the tender reminiscences of Barrie. Certainly it is 
true, that the Scots by themselves are probably incapable 
of directing a sufficiently devastating fire of criticism 
against the Puritan morality, and that we need the more 
bitter attack of the English. On the other hand, the Scots 
should be able to contribute an element valuable in all 
great moral reactions, a sense of moderation, of balance, 
an appreciation of the worth of what has gone before. The 
Scots, knowing that Calvinism has formed part of the very 
texture of the national character, will be less likely to forget 
that it, in its time, was a reaction and fulfilled a very real 
necessity for Europe. Unlike Mr. Woolf, they will not be 
so rash as to assert in a passing phrase that the whole 
edifice of Calvinistic theology, deeply rooted as it is in 
Augustinian and Pauline tradition, is merely “a bad 
dream.” If they know their history, they will realize that it 
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was the only complete intellectual framework possible at 
the time, which could stand against the Catholic doctrine 
of works and all the practical evils that flowed therefrom. 
They will know better than to dismiss as ‘* monomaniac ” 
the great scholar and teacher of whom the great Knox was 
a humble disciple, and who, through him, ranks as one of 
the makers and moulders of the Scottish nation. Loyalty 
to their own nation will have the effect of giving them a 
proper reverence for past ages and the inheritance of the 
past. They will favour a steady revision and correction 
of our social ethics, and not a blind reaction that will 
inevitably call down the censure of posterity. And what 
matters most of all, they will be unable to make such a 
bogy of Calvinism, that it can be held responsible for 
everything that our anti-Puritans object to. It is useless to 
lay upon one sect or one figure, Calvin, Augustine, or 
Paul, what is really part of the common stock of Christian 
practice and morality. One would sometimes imagine that 
the ideals of chastity, the custom of monogamy, a reasoned 
distrust of the effect of too easy or pleasurable living were 
preached only by Puritans and not by the whole Christian 
community throughout the ages. These fundamental ideas 
are being questioned, and ought to be questioned. But it 
cannot be done well, by people who through passion delude 
themselves as to the long traditional authority, and the 
great historical prestige of such ideas. It can better be 
done by those who will not indulge in iconoclasm for its 
own sake, and have, therefore, a deeper sense of the magni- 
tude of their task and their responsibility in undertaking it. 
R. B. McCatium. 


THE WESTMINSTER 
SACRISTY 


T will be remembered that some months ago the Dean 

of Westminster announced his decision to erect a Sacristy 

for the Abbey. The site chosen was between St. Mar- 
garet’s Church and two of the northern chapels, Islip’s and 
St. John the Baptist’s. Mr. Walter Tapper, a past Presi- 
dent of the Royal Institute of British Architects, was 
commissioned to prepare designs for the Sacristy, and in 
order that the Dean and Chapter might be aided in their 
judgment in a matter of such importance a temporary 
structure was erected in scale and detail similar to the 
proposed Sacristy. This model met with the approval of 
the Abbey authorities, and it was announced that the work 
of building would be set in hand. The model, however, 
attracted a great deal of public attention, and a number 
of critics advanced reasons why the problem should be 
reconsidered. The Dean took notice of these representa- 
tions, and formed a Committee of Experts, including the 
Presidents of the Royal Academy and of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, to review any alternative pro- 
posals for the Sacristy which might be submitted to them. 
This Committee has already come to its decision, and its 
report will be presented in the near future. 

It may be well to summarize some of the objections to 
the Sacristy scheme as represented by the model. In the 
first place, however, a critic must realize the architect’s 
difficulties. He was, in fact, required to attempt a task 
in which the greatest artistic genius ever born would neces- 
sarily have failed. He was instructed to make an addition 
to the Abbey in a place where the added part could by no 
means be organically related to the building as a whole. 

Defenders of the scheme have urged that a great 
cathedral must grow in order that it may serve the uses of 
each succeeding generation, and instances are cited to 
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prove how in the past the fabric of this or that church 
building has been enlarged and with success. It is com- 
monly accepted that one of the qualities of a great archi- 
tectural design is that you cannot add to it or subtract 
anything from it without injuring its organic unity. Such 
a statement, although it contains substantial truth, should 
not be taken too literally. One may admit, for instance, 
that the Abbey did not suffer by the addition of King 
Henry Seventh’s Chapel nor by that of the western towers. 
This is because in each case the plan of the added portion 
was symmetrical about the main axis of the building, and 
moreover the east and west extremities needed a formal 
emphasis, and it is arguable that both chapel and towers 
performed this object in a satisfactory manner, and repre- 
sent a logical development of the design. It might even be 
possible to lengthen the north transept, for by so doing its 
quality as a transept need not be irretrievably ruined, 
although its proportion to the rest of the structure might 
be rendered less pleasant. But what one obviously should 
not do is to add little bits to the Abbey at points where 
the plan gives no indication of flexibility. The six chapels 
which are grouped around the shrine of Edward the Con- 
fessor form a fixed geometrical pattern which cannot with 
propriety be disturbed, and a Sacristy contiguous to one 
of these chapels is an obvious intruder. The visible struc- 
ture of Westminster Abbey should not now be added to 
any further. If we wish to do honour to this great building, 
instead of putting little ‘* outhouses ”’ against it, we should 
rather clear away present obstructions to our view of its 
north facades. 

This much may be admitted without doing any injus- 
tice to Mr. Tapper’s design for a new Sacristy. Captious 
criticisms have been directed against the architectural 
style of the model. In some quarters it was urged that 
something in the ** modern manner,’”’? whatever this may 
mean, would have been more appropriate. But the Gothic 
style is not yet dead, and a variant of it could suitably be 
employed in a structure situated between St. Margaret’s 
Church and the Abbey. The architectural difficulty en- 
countered by Mr. Tapper, apart from that of joining the 
Sacristy to the Abbey at a point where it could not but 
compromise an existing symmetry, was to decide the cor- 
rect scale of the Sacristy. If this chamber were given a 
height determined by utilitarian requirements it would 
appear absurdly insignificant when seen in contrast with 
the neighbouring buildings. Mr. Tapper made his Sacristy 
unnecessarily lofty, but it was still dwarfed by the Abbey. 
His problem was an insoluble one. 

No serious person denies that a Sacristy is needed at 
Westminster Abbey for the proper storage of vestments 
and other ecclesiastical objects of value. Not only a cloak- 
room is required, but a meeting place for those about to 
take part in various ceremonies. Last August the sugges- 
tion was made in the columns of this Journal that the most 
convenient place for the Sacristy would be underground. 
There can be little doubt that such an underground room 
could be constructed, and, if necessary, it could be given 
an area considerably larger than that of the plan designed 
by Mr. Tapper. There have been various proposals for 
a partially subterranean Sacristy on the site of the 
medieval one which was in the corner between the north 
transept and the north aisle. In one suggestion, which was 
illustrated by a sketch, the boundary walls of the Sacristy 
appeared about three feet above the ground. The archi- 
tectural result was not altogether happy, for at a little 
distance away the Sacristy looked like a walled reservoir 
or pond placed against the sides of the Abbey. The ideal 
treatment is to construct the Sacristy entirely underground, 
and its roof should be covered with turf on the same level 
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as that of the adjacent lawn. Small open areas might be 
situated between the buttresses, while the entrance and 
exit stairs leading to the Sacristy could be between the 
thickness of the walls underneath the windows of the tran- 
sept and aisles. The constructional problems here presented 
could be solved without straining the resources of modern 
engineering. The walls and buttresses adjacent to the 
staircase approaches to the Sacristy could be underpinned 
with perfect safety and made secure while the underground 
room was being built. This is surely a logical twentieth- 
century solution of the Sacristy problem, and one which 
expresses a proper artistic respect for Westminster Abbey. 
A. TRysTan EDWaRDs. 


THE DRAMA 


Everyman Theatre: “ The Storm.” By OSTROVSKY. 


HE Everyman Theatre Guild have earned our thanks 

by putting on Ostrovsky’s ‘*The Storm,”’ a play which, 

written in 1860, dominated the Russian stage during 
all the second half of the nineteenth century, and still, 
apparently, holds its own. It will be new to almost all 
playgoers, never having been produced in England before, 
and the translation being almost unprocurable. Both 
critic and playgoer visit the Everyman Theatre unpre- 
pared. 

In many ways, it is not a very ‘* Russian ” play in 
the ordinary sense of the word, being more than usually 
compact according to French models, though the local 
colour provided by the minor characters often makes it 
appear more exotic than it really is. 

The theme is simple, in fact, hackneyed. An amiable, 
ineffective character is married off by a domineering 
mother to a wife in whom he takes no interest. The wife, 
on the other hand, is temperamental and passionate, and 
during the fortnight’s absence of her husband, is encouraged 
by her sister-in-law into an intrigue with a young man in 
the town. Her husband returns; she is stricken with 
remorse, and throws herself into the Volga. 

The problem arises : Is Katerina stricken down by the 
real Russian remorse that we have all heard so much 
about? Or are her sufferings of the smaller, Parisian, Dame 
aux Caméllias variety? I did not think that this became 
quite clear at the Everyman Theatre, where the production 
is, I suspect, of too rough-and-ready and tentative a nature. 
There may be a good deal of dumb Russia implicit in the 
play, but I believe that there is a good deal more of the 
Boulevard, and that Katerina requires one of those 
** great ’”’ actresses up to every single trick, with tremen- 
dous personality behind them—a Duse or a Réjane—to 
bring her out and make a success of her. Miss Josephine 
Wilson, simple, appealing, and straightforward, seemed to 
have lost her way to a Tchehov play, in which she was 
acting, and taken on Katerina instead. I know no more 
about the play than what I witnessed last week, but I 
have a feeling that Ostrovsky was the sort of thing against 
which Tchehov was in revolt, and that we have rather lost 
our perspective in England by referring everything to 
Tchehov, and, in fact, by attacking Russian drama from 
the wrong end. ‘‘ La Dame aux Caméllias ’? has now be- 
come a considerable joke, but she had a numerous progeny 
in a day when “ acting ” was more highly valued than it 
is now. 

But though I do not think the production was quite 
successful, the theme is sufficiently beautiful and moving 
to carry one along, while the minor characters are one and 
all full of interest and vivacity. The whole play, in fact, 
presents a very vivid and unpleasant picture of Russian 
provincial life, with its dishonest, lying, holy women, its 
grossly superstitious workmen and hideous domestic 
tyranny. More attractive is an employer, whose temper 
has been permanently wrecked by the boring manner in 
which he has passed his life, and an old idealistic, scientific- 
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ally minded gentleman, who can only deplore the condj. 
tion of the world as he sees it. Particularly impressive js 
a horrible, rich old woman, in black satin, who, followed 
by a footman, twice crosses the stage and utters disastroys 
prophecies to the heroine. She appears as a singularly 
modern episode in this rather nineteenth-century play, and 
for a moment links Ostrovsky with the latest school of 
expressionist writers, with Jean Jacques Bernard or 
Lenormand. 

** The Storm ”’ is, of course, symbolical; it sweeps 
over the town at the same moment as the storm in 
Katerina’s soul drives her into the Volga. This must be a 
very early use of a symbolism which has long since become 
a little stale with over use. 

** The Storm” is a production which no English 
student of the Russian stage can afford to miss. 


Francis BIRRELL. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


“The Amorists,’’ Royalty Theatre. 


HROUGH Sheridan’s satire one could draw a graph 
| which would be a curve of symmetrical beauty; 
through Mr. Dennis Bradley’s the line would be a 
mere jagged journey from epigram to epigram, with a 
marked apex in the second act, but otherwise no particular 
form. And the apex, though in itself a passable piece of 
writing, could be amputated without noticeably altering 
its creator’s intention. In a week-end party of a dozen 
philanderers is a pacifist V.C., who gives a profiteering peer 
a piece of his mind. The passage is spoken with sincerity 
and passion by Mr. John Wyse, but it has no place in this 
environment of sin and syncopation. But for an excep- 
tionally brilliant cast who work wonders with their ener- 
getically bright material, the play would be a deadly dull 
enough affair, a watery welter of verbosity and facetious- 
ness. Only as an exhibition of the quite remarkable 
brilliance of the present generation of actors and actresses 
is it at all noteworthy. And never before have I seen 
such a lengthy list of dressmakers’ names and addresses 
on a programme at the Royalty Theatre. 


‘* The School for Scandal,’’ Kingsway Theatre, 

Mr. Simon Ord is developing at the Kingsway Theatre 
a policy for which he will surely be rewarded in the next 
world even if his fine efforts do not meet with their deserts 
in this. His policy is simply to give the public what it 
does not want, and if he is able to persevere there is still 
hope that the sun, having risen so triumphantly upon, 
alas ! so short a day as that accorded to his last production, 
will in time take to setting after a more fitting span of 
daylight. The perennial genius of Sheridan is to-day’s 
calendar motto, and it is printed with such taste and 
artistry as can seldom have been lavished upon Lady 
Sneerwell’s famous coterie. Mr. Frank Cellier, both as 
producer and as actor of Sir Peter, has a true feeling for 
his work, and his achievement should find an honoured 
place in his already formidable record. He has cut the 
play judiciously—though one regrets the excision of Trip— 
and has imparted to his company the true spirit of 
eighteenth-century comedy. Particular mention must be 
made of Miss Grizelda Hervey’s Lady Sneerwell, Mr. Henry 
C. Hewitt’s Charles, Mr. John Charlton’s Backbite, Mr. 
Stanley Lathbury’s Crabtree, Mr. Richard Goolden’s 
Moses, Mr. Atholl Fleming’s Careless, and Mr. Hayden 
Coffin’s Bumper. All these are perfect performances. The 
Joseph Surface is a shade indefinite, and Lady Teazle is 
hardly Miss Baddeley’s meat, though it is by no means 
her poison. Her vitality carries her through, but one feels 
that she is more the “* young person,” the country squire’s 
daughter that she began by being, than the wife of Sir 
Peter. Apart from these blemishes, the production has 
but one flaw, and that is that about a third of the cast 
make up without due regard to their clothes. Sheridan’s 
men should not be slightly sunburnt: it was not only 
the coxcombs that heeded their complexions. 
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Wednesday Evening Concerts of Chamber Music, Wigmore Hall. 
Harold Samuel, Bach Recital, Wigmore Hall. 

The fifth (and last in the before-Christmas series) of 
the ‘‘ Wednesday Evening Concerts ”’ of chamber music 
was given at the Wigmore Hall on December 4th. Mr. 
Harold Samuel played the piano at this concert as well as 
giving a Bach recital at the same hall two days later, when 
by his playing of such works as the English (F major) and 
French (E major) Suites he made us feel the whole struc- 
ture of a work as well as the point of individual movements. 
At the Wednesday concert he played, with Miss Isolde 
Menges, a Mozart violin and piano sonata (E minor), and 
they gave a very pleasing performance although Miss 
Menges, in realizing the importance of not overstating the 
violin part in such a work, made it sound a little timid. 
The Fourth Brandenburg Concerto was played fluently 
and with grace, with Messrs. Joseph Slater and Charles 
Souper using their flutes with easy agility, as did Miss 
Menges her violin. Miss Dorothy Silk sang two songs from 
Bach Cantatas, the second being from the secular Cantata 
“ Schleicht, Spielende Wellen,”’ first performed in honour 
of Augustus the Third and his Queen, and symbolizing the 
various rivers that flowed through his domain. The idea 
must have pleased Bach enormously, and the singing of 
this gay Aria, in which Miss Silk was accompanied by 
three flutes and continuo, delighted the audience. Bach’s 
A minor Violin Concerto, which Miss Menges gave a 
careful and considered performance, and Mozart’s ** Eine 
kleine Nachtmusik,’’ by the London String Players, com- 
pleted a well-balanced programme in a very pleasing series. 


“ Married in Hollywood,’ Capital Theatre. 


** Married in Hollywood,’”? though entirely devoid of 
artistic or intellectual content, makes a slight change from 
the usual on-and-behind-the-stage talkie-revue of which 
innumerable examples have made their appearance lately. 
The principle is the same, but the difference is that this 
is a musical comedy instead of a revue, and that the music, 
instead of being jazz, is of the old-fashioned Viennese type 
and is composed by Oscar Strauss. The whole entertain- 
ment has a spurious old-fashioned air which may appeal 
to some, but it is strangely lacking in originality or wit, 
and embodies more than a fair share of the old worn-out 
musical comedy tricks. There is the actress and the Balkan 
Prince, the disapproving Queen, midnight suppers for two, 
a Balkan revolution, and a final reunion and marriage in 
Hollywood, besides numbers of scenes on the stage of the 
Operetten-Theater in Vienna and in the*‘ talkie’ in which the 
heroine is engaged when the dispossessed prince reappears, 
by chance, to play the part of *‘ double ”’ to the leading 
man. A half-hearted attempt is made at the beginning to 
introduce a cynical Menjou-Lubitsch atmosphere, but this 
soon collapses, and the film descends to the lowest depths 
of sentimentality where it naturally belongs. And one’s 
enjoyment is not increased by the fact that film actors 
and actresses are now chosen for their voices rather than 
for their faces, 


Exhibition of Quilted Work. 
Bloomsbury Gallery, Christmas Exhibition. 

An exhibition of Quilted Work was held for two days 
during last week at 43, Upper Grosvenor Street (kindly 
lent by Lady Denman). This work, done by women in 
the distressed mining areas of Durham and South Wales, 
has now been applied not only to bed-covers, but to 
dressing-gzowns, coats, cushions, sachets, scarves, bags, 
curtains, and other objects which should be of consider- 
able help in solving the problem of Christmas presents. It 
1s a type of work which has been traditional in these dis- 
tricts for centuries, and which has now been revived and 
mereased in scope and usefulness thanks to the enterprise 
of Country Industries, Ltd., 26, Eccleston Street, S.W.1 
(where examples can always be seen and orders given). 
Each district has its own characteristic designs ; the feather 
and shell designs are traditional in Durham, the leaf and 
fan in South Wales. Many of them are extremely beautiful, 
and the prices of the completed articles are surprisingly low. 
The Bloomsbury Gallery (34, Bloomsbury Street) also has 
an interesting and varied Christmas exhibition of water- 
colours, drawings, and sculpture by Nina Hamnett, E. 
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McKnight Kauffer, Henry Moore, William Rothenstein, 
Eric Ravilious, John Skeaping, and others; also jewel work 
by Countess Pahlen, and Danish hand-made glass and 
pottery. 
* * * 
Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, December 14th.— 
Royal Choral Society’s ‘* Carols,”? Royal Albert 
Hall, 2.30. 
Myra Hess and Jelly d’Aranyi, Sonata Recital, Queen’s 
Hall, 3. 
Sunday, December 15th.— 
Professor T. E. Gregory, on *‘ The Economic Future 
of Great Britain,’? Conway Hall, 11. 
Monday, December 16th.— 
** The Mikado,”’ at the Savoy. 
Lord Meston, on ‘ The Situation in 
Kensington Town Hall, 5.30. 
Tuesday, December 17th.— 
** The Sport of Kings,’’ by Ian Hay, at the Strand. 
Oriana Madrigal Society’s Concert, Molian Hall, 8.15. 
** Madame Plays Nap,” at the New. 
Sir Barry Jackson, on ‘‘ Impressions of my Canadian 
Tour,’’ the Wireless, 7.25. 
Wednesday, December 18th.— 
** The Last Enemy,’’ by Mr. Frank Harvey, at the 
Fortune. 
Thursday, December 19th.— 
** Peter Pan,’”’? at St. James’s. 
** Sleeping Beauty,”? at the Arts Theatre Club, 5.30. 
Friday, December 20th.— 
Bertram Mills’s Annual Circus and Fun Fair, Olympia. 
Mr. Raymond Mortimer and Mr. Francis Birrell, on 
** Do You Like Possessions? ”? the Wireless, 9.20. 
OmIcRoN. 


India,”’ 


KNIGHT ERRANT 


[Translation from the German of AGNEes MrgcEL, by 
F. W. Srerta Browne. ] 


I RODE on the woodland ways; I lay in the dew-drenched 


grass 

And heard the swift cold wings of the lonely night-wind 
pass, 

—On the heathen barrow-grave the birches whisper and 
sway— 


And my longing followed the moonset and rose with the 
breaking day. 


I lifted my hands in prayer : ‘* Thou wilt not let me fail? 

Beyond what furthest mountain hast hidden Thy Holy 
Grail? 

I rode forth yellow-locked, a boy with nor grief, nor scar, 

Grey is my hair, dinted my shield, my goal how far, 
how far? ” 


There came a magic evening; the air was still as death, 

The towering trees shed perfume like waterlilies’ breath, 

The stags belled down the valley where the mist lay deep 
as waves, 

And the slim young moon throned clearly, above the 
heathen graves. 


And I knew the hour and trembled; I knew my youth once 
more, 

The heart beat under my hauberk as a page’s heart of 
yore ; 

I rode like a man in a dream, blindly, with slackened rein, 

And love-songs long forgotten, sang in mine ears again. 


Thy limbs shone white on the beech trunk where the wood 
slips to the south— 

I cut the cords that bound thee; I bent and kissed thy 
mouth. 

Oh whispering woodland shadows! Oh witching moonlight 
dread ! 

I rode in quest of the Holy Grail, and found a Woman 
instead. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


THE BOLSHIES 


tionaries like Mr. Lawrence and Miss Sitwell 2nd 

by such guardians of the ‘‘ well of English 
undefyled ”’ as Lord Brentford—and I therefore believed— 
that this was a time of literary Bolshevism. It was not a 
question of Right Wing Socialism or reformist pinks; Par- 
nassus had already been captured by the reddest, revolu- 
tionary literary geniuses who had ever written in vers 
libre or in syncopated prose. In a general way one had 
the impression that tradition had gone by the board in 
every department of literature. Mr. Eliot, at the head of 
a mixed contingent of Anglo-American and Anglo-Catholic 
Bolsheviks and Fascists, had stormed the ancient citadel 
of poetry; the metres and meanings of all the poets from 
Shakespeare to Swinburne had been reduced to the level 
of nursery rhyme jingle; and Apollo had exchanged the 
lyre for the saxophone, that instrument which alone is 
capable of expressing the deepest thoughts and subtlest 
emotions of our age. The new school of novelists had 
** liquidated,’’ as the Bolsheviks say, the old form of novel 
as it was known to Jane Austen or Flaubert, Dostoevsky or 
Hardy ; everything which the old novelists considered vital 
to the form and movement of fiction the new considered 
unmentionable, while what the old thought unmentionable 
was described by the new with the fullness and accuracy 
to be found hitherto only in handbooks on nervous diseases 
or gynecology. The play had followed the same path as 
the novel, and at the hands of expressionists and various 
foreigners of genius had been transformed into a new 
vehicle of art and emotion. Finally Mr. Strachey had 
blown up the ancient three-decker biography, and a new 
form of literature had been created which enjoyed the 
best of the two worlds of fact and fiction. 


W: have been told for a long time, both by revolu- 


* * * 


The news of this alleged world-revolution was received 
with pain or pleasure according as the recipient was drawn 
by nature towards conservatism or revolution. I must 
admit to having welcomed the news myself, but my study 
of the most modern poets, novelists, playwrights, and bio- 
graphers has often led to considerable disappointment and 
some bewilderment. I therefore opened with expectant 
eagerness a small book just published called ‘‘ Tradition 
and Experiment in Present-Day Literature ’’ (Oxford 
University Press, and Milford, 7s. 6d.). The volume con- 
sists of ten lectures or essays by ten different authors. 
Mr. Mottram, Mr. Blunden, Mr. A. I. A. Symons, Mr. 
Ashley Dukes, and Miss Rebecca West deal with tradition, 
Mr. Beresford, Miss Sitwell, Mr. Burdett, Mr. C. K. Munro, 
and Mr. Eliot deal with experiment in contemporary novels, 
poetry, biography, plays, and criticism respectively. I 
expected to learn from these eminent writers the causes, 
nature, and extent of the astonishing revolution on Par- 
nassus; I even hoped that they would throw some light 
upon the interesting question why one age seems to be 
able to express itself without much difficulty within the 
four walls of literary tradition, while another has to pass 
through a period of iconoclasm and experiment. For 
instance, one might reasonably expect to learn from these 
teachers something about the tremendous obscurity which 
makes most modern poetry and a good deal of modern 
fiction extremely difficult even for highly intelligent and 
sensitive people to understand. Or again, why is it that 
so many of the most advanced writers to-day find that 


ON PARNASSUS 


it is impossible to say what they want to say in any of the 
traditional literary forms which the great writers of other 
ages have been able to accept and adapt to their own 
purposes ? 

* * * 

The book is very disappointing to anyone seeking jp- 
formation on such questions. Obviously most of the 
writers, when they sat down to write their essays, found 
themselves in a terrible hole. They could not see where 
tradition ended and experiment began, and one after the 
other falls back upon the lame conclusion that successful 
experiment becomes tradition. But to take that line js 
to burke the real and only interesting question about 
tradition and experiment. A poet like Pope or Tennyson 
was traditional, while a poet like Wordsworth or Swin- 
burne was revolutionary. The first two found in the tradi- 
tional artistic forms adequate instruments for expression 
and the tune which they wanted to sing was in harmony 
with the ‘* spirit of their age.’”? Of course, they did not 
slavishly repeat what others had sung or said before them, 
or they would not have been great poets, but the point 
is that artistically and intellectually they were, when they 
wrote, in harmony with the immediate past and the imme- 
diate present. A Wordsworth or a Swinburne was, how- 
ever, definitely in revolt against the immediate past and 
a good deal of the immediate present. They may have 
created tradition, but, in so far as they did so, they did 
it, not by using, but by destroying existing tradition. 

* * * 

Most of the authors of these essays never face such 
questions fairly; they write round and round the subject. 
Are Mr. Eliot and Mr. Lawrence revolutionaries in the way 
in which Wordsworth and Henry James were revolu- 
tionaries? If so, what is the nature, aim, impulse, and 
trend of their experiments? The lecturers give us no 
answer to such questions—indeed, they leave one with the 
impression, which I cannot believe to be true, that Lord 
Brentford and the literary Tories can safely go on drowsing 
over their Tennysons, Thackerays, Galsworthys, and 
Georgian Poets, for there is no breath of revolution on 
Parnassus, which is still in the hands of the Parnassians. 
Mr. Mottram, for instance, gives quite an interesting his- 
torical survey of the English novel from Richardson to 
Hardy, but he seems to be unable to decide whether Mere- 
dith, Henry James, and Hardy should be dealt with by 
himself as Whites or by Mr. Beresford as Reds. Mr. 
Beresford skates about not very skilfully on the surface of 
his subject, and, when he gets to such a crucial point as 
Mr. Joyce’s ** Ulysses,”’ literally takes to his heels, inform- 
ing us that “I do not propose to criticize Mr. Joyce’s 
‘ Ulysses ’ in this place.”” One wonders where a criticism 
of ‘* Ulysses ”? would be in place, if not in an essay on 
‘* experiment in the present-day novel.’? Miss Sitwell for 
a moment raised our hopes, but in the end she does not 
do much more than explain to us the merits of her own and 
her brother’s poetry, and point out that it has met with 
the same ridicule and abuse that “ all pioneer poets—even 
such poets as Wordsworth and Keats,’”’ have received at 
the hands of reviewers. Mr. Eliot, as one would expect, 
says things worth saying, and has no difficulty in keeping 
to his own subject and off his own ego, but in his essay he 
has not succeeded in finding any very remarkable exper- 
ments or any marked revolution in the methods of present- 
day criticism. In fact, Mr. C. K. Munro is the only one 
of these writers who seems to me to have accomplished 
his task successfully. In Ibsen, in Toller and the expres- 
sionists, in Chekhov he shows that we have dramatists 
making new experiments, and he gives an extremely 
interesting analysis of the nature and aim of their revolu- 
tionary methods. 

LEonarD WOOLF. 
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REVIEWS 
NEW NOVELS 


siberian Garrison. By RODION MARKOVITS. (Davies. 8s. 6d.) 

The Nineteen. By A. FADEYEV. (Lawrence. 7s. 6d.) 

The Lacquer Lady. By F. TENNYSON JESSE. (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d.) 

The New Decameron. Sixth Day. (Blackwell. 7s. 6d.) 

Doctor Manente. By Lasca. Translated by D. H. LAWRENCE. 
(Orioli. 12s. 6d.) 

Love One Another. By EDGELL RickworD. (Mandrake Press. 
3s. 6d.) 


“SIBERIAN GARRISON ’’ is the great Hungarian war novel, 
“the best-seller of the century in the country of its origin, 
now appearing simultaneously in nine different languages.” 
Soon, no doubt, we shall be receiving the great war novels 
of some of the more distant countries involved in the war— 
Cuba, Liberia, Nicaragua, Haiti. Who could have guessed 
that the classical question, ‘‘ What did you do in the Great 
War, Daddy?’ should at last receive an answer so full, 
so detailed, even to the smallest maiters of clothing and 
toilet, and so polyglottous? For the first eight years after 
the war this answer was withheld ; a few of the war novels 
now published were written shortly after the war, but con- 
sidered too frank for publication, but the majority are the 
work of the last couple of years. Memory undoubtedly works 
in cycles, and lapse of time will often furnish the past with 
acoat of bright paint. Part of the task of creative art is 
achieved through the accidents of forgetting and remember- 
ing; the tangled and too numerous incidents are selected, 
isolated and arranged. But we are inclined to forget in 
our admiration of the verisimilitude of war narratives 
and war plays that these memories have lain ten years 
beneath. an overgrowth of political and international agita- 
tion, beneath changes of thought and of custom, beneath 
the dying of many hopes and the birth of many illusions. 
Authors writing of the war to-day are not the same men 
that they were when they fought in it, and their words 
are addressed to an audience equally changed. And four 
times out of five, we do not find in the author of a war novel 
either the attitude of the artist or the single-minded spirit of 
the chronicler. Even humanitarianism has had very little 
part in many of the war novels of the past year. The author 
isa middle-aged man, or at least a man past his first youth, 
upon whom it has gradually dawned that he has been a 
reveller in civilization’s biggest and most expensive fling, 
that none of the gauds of peace will ever hold a candle to 
it, that the war may have been the most unpleasant time 
of his life, but it was at least the time. There is in the 
average war novel a good deal of unconscious boasting and 
sentimentalism ; boasting, not often of courage or endur- 
ance, but of the reverse, and of the sensational beastliness, 
the spectacular extravagance of war ; sentimentalism differ- 
ing very little from weakness of an old and respectable 
woman for a single indiscretion of her youth. ‘* Siberian 
Garrison’? takes as its theme the escape that war provides 
from the responsibilities and effort of civilian life. In the 
beginning, which is by far the best part of the book, the 
hero is recovering from several weeks of illness. 
““*T believe I’m cured,’ he thought with some anxiety. 
“There was fear in his simple statement, and he 
crawled back into his bed harassed by mixed emotions. 
“Everything had been suspended during his illness. 
Everything had been blunted. The importance of all things 
had become grey. And slowly as he recovered, the feeling 
of responsibility was beginning to reawaken in him.” 
But he does not have to resume normal life nor does he 
have to find work, for the war starts and he goes to the 
front. The Russians capture him and dispatch him to 
Siberia. His imprisonment in Siberia is described at great 
length, and the story is for the most part of an unvarying 
dullness. Seven years later he returns to his home. For 
Some months he is an invalid, and then quite suddenly :— 
h ty felt that a weight was slowly descending upon his 
eart. 
“Of course, 
“He could not go on any longer like this. 


= “He had to look out for something, he had to do some- 
ing 


“He had to make a living! 


“And he took leave of the grim and painful, but 
irresponsible past and, with heavy heart and uncertain 
Steps, he started to go—out of the garden of unconcern. .. .” 


That is the end of the book, but a more satisfactory 
ending is given on the dust-cover. In a short biography of 
Rodion Markovits we learn that after his return from 
Siberia in 1921 he practised at the Bar ; but in 1927 he began 
writing ** Siberian Garrison,’ and owing to the great success 
of the book the author believes that he has succeeded in 
terminating his career as an advocate for ever. Mr. Mar- 
kovits has delivered himself perpetually from the nuisance 
of earning his living by simply and rather ploddingly 
describing how once the Powers of Europe intervened in his 
affairs and for seven years delivered him fronr that nuisance. 

The success of ‘‘ Siberian Garrison’’ in Hungary has 
already been mentioned. ‘‘The Nineteen” has _ been 
‘‘ widely acclaimed in Russia as one of the best novels of 
the past decade and a significant artistic embodiment of 
revolutionary faith in new Russia.’’ The implication is that 
only translation is necessary to assure for these works a 
similar success in England. But both this book and 
‘‘ Siberian Garrison ’’ and many other translations already 
on the market are—io put it quite bluntly—barbarian. ‘ The 
Nineteen’? could have no success in Soviet Russia if its 
readers knew their Tolstoy and Dostoevsky. The English 
novel of to-day, little as it may have of genuine inspiration, 
is centuries ahead of it in all the more important technical 
aspects. ‘‘ The Lacquer Lady,’’ for instance, Miss Tenny- 
son Jesse’s new novel and the Book Society’s choice for 
December, is a work so much more intelligent and intelli- 
gible, so varied and subtle and exciting by comparison with 
either of these translations that it is ridiculous to deal with 
them in the same review. If we applied exactly the same 
standards to all three, no praise would be too great for 
Miss Jesse. But she must be measured by a higher stan- 
dard. Hers is a deliberately planned and studied novel 
which it requires some deliberation to read. A good deal of 
material, some of it extremely interesting, is stitched and 
pieced together in a patient, conscientious fashion that 
excites admiration but does not otherwise excite. Miss 
Jesse’s subject is historical—the fall of Upper Burma in 1885, 
and the causes that led to its fall. Fanny, the central figure, 


. is a sort of Becky Sharp without her wits and venom, and 


in spite of the horrible cruelty of the royal massacres and 
the tale of British stupidity and cupidity and indifference, 
the drama has something comic about it, a tragedy of 
marionettes. The quoted flippancy of Punch towards the 
business is on the whole very pardonable. The book is 
remarkable where it is purely informative, not very remark- 
able when it deals with the love affairs, marriages and souls 
of its characters. 

The rest is a matter of short stories. “The New 
Decameron ”’ is in its sixth day and contains several stories 
more interesting than those of the usual anthology. Mr. 
L. P. Hartley and Miss Royde-Smith play about rather suc- 
cessfully with the psychological-psychic type of story, and 
Mr. Evelyn Waugh and Mr. L. A. G. Strong are both to be 
recommended. But Mr. Gerhardi puts a poor sort of trick 
upon us, by contributing part of the third act of his 
‘* Perfectly Scandalous ’’ in narrative form. 

Mr. D. H. Lawrence has translated Lasca’s ‘‘ Story of 
Doctor Manente *’ into English and written an interesting 
and characteristic preface. The print, paper, and binding 
are in excellent taste, but at the price one might have hoped 
for fewer printer’s errors. The Florentine publisher may 
excuse himself for some things on the ground that English 
is a foreign language, but how does he explain the mis- 
spelling of an Italian name? ‘‘ Doctor Manente,”’ an account 
of a practical joke played by Lorenzo de Medici (the Magnifi- 
cent), is an amusing and well-shaped piece of renascence 
story-telling. It belongs, says Mr. Lawrence, ‘ to the period 
when brute force is conquered by wit and intelligence, but 
is not extinguished,’’ and in the cycle of civilization that 
period is followed by ‘“ a flowering of the intelligence, then a 
fizzling down into nervous fuss.’’ We have reaehed that 
final stage, Italo Svevo’s ‘‘ Hoax’’ belongs to it; we are 
more interested in the feelings of the victim than in the 
success of the practical joke. It can be, and very often is, 
grossly abused, this modern interest in the feelings of a 
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real or an imaginary individual, and the mere satisfying of it 
does not constitute art. But in the odd and little-compre- 
hended process whereby statemenis about human lives be- 
come literature, what Mr. Lawrence calls ‘‘ nervous fuss ”’ 
is an important factor, and ‘‘ The Hoax’ is not only more 
satisfying to our curiosity about psychological states, but it 
is also better literature than ‘‘ Doctor Manente.”’ 

It is evident from the contents of the short stories called 
‘‘Love One Another’’ that the author quotes the advice 
ironically. It opens with two earthy and Laurentian tales 
of pastoral love—‘‘ The Cow’ and “ The Bull.”’ The last 
three stories are largely fantastical, one of them showing the 
influence of Mr. T. S. Eliot to a quite remarkable degree. 
‘*Love One Another”’ is the kind of thing that every truly 
modish undergraduate aspires to write, but accomplished 
with such surpassing skill that all Oxford and Cambridge 
will be consumed with envy. 

LYN Lu. IRVINE. 


BRITISH BUDGETS 


British Budgets, 1913-21. Ky SiR BERNARD MALLET and C. O. 
GEORGE. (Macmillan. 20s. 


In 1913 Sir Bernard Mallet published, under the title 
‘* British Budgets, 1887-1913," a summary of the financial 
measures of those years. The present volume continues this 
summary, and the authors promise us ‘‘ without undue 
delay *’ a third volume which will bring a useful series up 
to date. 

This second volume deals with the financial measures ®f 
only eight years, beginning with one normal pre-war 
budget (1913-14), and ending with the post-war budget of 
1920-21, which marked the highest point of revenue ever 
reached in this country. The history of the eight years in- 
cludes the history of ten budgets, for both in 1914-15 and 
1915-16 supplementary budgets were necessary. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part I. (which occu- 
pies three-quarters of the whole) gives a chronological 
account of the various budget statements and discussions, 
and ends with the budget tables for the period. Part II. 
contains the authors’ notes and comments, supplemented 
by tables illustrating various financial developments. 

Part I. forms a convenient summary of our budget his- 
tory in a period which saw our annual revenue increase 
from £198 millions to £1,426 millions, and our total debt 
swell from £650 millions to £7,585 millions, and which must 
influence the budgeting of many post-war generations. But 
although war budgets introduced unprecedented changes, 
the absence of party controversy, and the general reluctance 
to handicap the Government by serious opposition, weakened 
financial discussions in the House of Commons, and robs 
the summaries of these debates of much of the vigour and 
interest of the earlier series. The financial figures of the 
period are far more arresting than the financial speeches. 

Part II. includes chapters on Inland Revenue, Customs 
and Excise, Financing the War, and War Finance Policy. 
They form an interesting commentary on certain important 
financial tendencies, although most of the material is 
already familiar. The pre-war tendency to an increasing 
reliance on direct taxation was enormously accelerated after 
1914. In spite of restrictions on consumption, increased 
revenue was obtained from existing indirect taxes—mainly 
from alcohol and tobacco—by increases in rates which were 
sometimes sensational, e.g., the main rate of tax on beer 
was raised from 7s. 9d. to £5 per standard barrel, and’ the 
sugar tax was increased by 1,300 per cent. within the 
period. The Excess Profits Duty during its short existence 
brought nearly £1,200 millions into the Exchequer, but there 
was a surprising failure to develop productive new indirect 
taxes. Income tax proved extraordinarily productive ; with 
higher rates, increased graduation became necessary, and it 
was the war-time needs of the Treasury that finally forced 
a progressive income tax upon a country that had only 
experimented very dubiously with it in pre-war years. 

The authors are cautious critics of our war finance. 
They show that borrowing was relied upon to meet between 
60 and 78 ner cent. of the total exnenditure of each of the 
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years 1914-19, they refer to the ‘‘ undoubted failure to jp. 
pose the optimum of taxation,’’ but they give little indica. 
tion of where or when heavier taxes should have fallen. 
Lack of financial control added ‘‘ squandered millions” tp 
our debt, but the rigid control of peace time might “ serious}y 
hinder the conduct of war.’ ‘Inflation . . . served to 
grease the wheels of the transition from peace to war 
organization of industry. ... But grease applied in exces. 
sive quantities ceases to lubricate and begins to clog. Ang 
this is what happened.’’ But when did lubrication end ang 
clogging begin? 

Foreign critics have enthusiastically praised and British 
critics have bitterly denounced British war finance. The 
present authors take a more moderate view: “ British 
financial administration ... and general financial policy 
might have been very much better. Considering the diff- 
culties they might easily have been very much worse. A 
doubtful consolation perhaps, but a consolation denied to 
some of the other belligerent nations.”’ 


** WINTER ” RETURNS 


Thomson’s Winter: A Poem, 1726. 
University Press. 6s.) 


Type facsimile. (Oxford 


THE name of James Thomson usually conjures up vague 
notions of a frowsy old poet in the days of patrons, labori- 
ously turning natural appearances into pompous blank 
verse ; yet he has his devotees, who see him as the Scotsman 
who came to London to dominaie half of our poetic world 
for about seventy years. The sudden rise of Thomson to the 
heights was as romantic as anything about Byron. At the 
age of twenty, he was writing those gawky poems in the 
‘* Edinburgh Miscellany.’’ At twenty-five, adventuring in 
London, he had written and found a publisher for ‘‘Winter’”’; 
‘‘and every day brought him new friends.’’ At thirty he 
had established himself for ever as the poet of ‘ The 
Seasons.’’ It was an extraordinary triumph. A poet of the 
first importance appeared from the void. 

In its first form, ‘‘ Winter’? was very different from the 
‘* Winter ’’ which appears in the final ‘‘ Seasons,’’ and may 
be considered to have advantages of individuality and local 
vigour. It consisted of 405 lines, instead of the 1,069 which 
Thomson’s last revision leaves ; and of these 405, some were 
transferred afterwards. For as yet the young poet had not 
clearly formed his design of interpreting all the seasons ; 
and the original ‘‘ Winter’ is vividly approached through 
scenes of declining autumn :— 


** And its last, temper’d, Days and sunny Calms ; 
When all the golden Hours are on the Wing.” 
The descriptive touches are quicker, less methodical ; the 
philosopher is not yet trespassing on the walks of the young 
enthusiast to any great extent. We therefore feel in a brisk 
newness the impressions which awoke the London readers 
of 1726:— 
: ‘*Mean while, the Leaves, 
That, late, the Forest clad with lively Green, 
Nipt by the drizzly Night, and Sallow-hu’d, _ 
Fall, wavering, thro’ the Air; or shower amain, 
Urg’d by the Breeze, that sobs amid the Boughs. 
Then listening Hares forsake the rusling Woods, 
And, starting at the frequent Noise, escape 
To the rough Stubble, and the rushy Fen. 
Then Woodcocks, o’er the fluctuating Main, 
That glimmers to the glimpses of the Moon, ‘ 
Stretch their long Voyage to the woodland Glade. 


It is like a succession of Japanese paintings. 

In 1900 William Willis, Q.C., LL.D., brought out a 
careful reprint of ‘‘ Winter,’ 1726, with an entertaining In- 
troduction. In 1908 Logie Robertson included the text among 
the notes of his edition of Thomson. We are now, however, 
better off ; for the poem appears in folio as at first, in @ 
facsimile printed at the Clarendon Press, from Mr. Chap- 
man’s copy of the original. Thin folios, unless bound, hasta 
a little awkward ; but such a masterpiece of reproduction, 
from what was in the original a handsome feat of printing, 
deserves binding—not to emphasize again the special signifi- 
cances of the poem by a young Scotsman which “ fixed no 
inconsiderable era of the Enalish poetry.” 
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Second impression now selling. 


6s. net. 





THE WEARY ROAD 


By CHARLES DOUIE. 


‘“‘Mr. Douie makes a fine stand for British character. There are none too many writers on 
the War of whom we should like to hear more, but Mr. Douie is certainly one.’’—Times. 


‘‘ Beautiful in its cool, disciplined simplicity. 


” 


—Sunday Referee. . 





SIR REGINALD BLOMFIELD, R.A. 
BYWAYS: LEAVES FROM AN ARCHITECT’S NOTE- 
BOOK. With numerous illustrations, including some of the 
author’s pencil sketches. 15s. net. 


J. A. FULLER-MAITLAND. 


A DOORKEEPER OF MUSIC. “ These admirably readable 
pages. . . . the quite general reader will find a great deal to 
interest him.’ —Times. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 


LETTERS TO HER _ SISTER, 1846-1859. Edited by 
LeonaRD Huxtey; LL.D. HuGH WALPOLE says: “ This 
delightful book. We have in these pages the full portrait of 
an enchanting woman.” Illustrated. 21s. net. 





THE LIFE OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI 


By W. F. MONYPENNY & G. E. BUCKLE. The Six-Volume © 


Edition of the Official life complete in two. 


16 Photogravures. 
3,312 pages. 


21s. net. 


BARONESS DE LA GRANGE 


OPEN HOUSE IN FLANDERS. Introduction by F.M. 
ViscouNT ALLENBY. “ As fascinating to read as a novel by 
Maurois.’”’—Morning Post. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


ROBERT SOUTHEY 


JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN SCOTLAND IN 1819. 
duction by PRoFEssOR HERFORD, M.A., Litt.D. 
event of first-class importance. 
—Daily Mail. 


Intro- 
oe literary 
Of extreme interest to Scots.” 
With Portraits, 10s. 6d. net. 





THE COUNTESS CAVE 


ODDS AND ENDS OF MY LIFE. 


“Really the full-length portrait of a various and vivacious personality. 
The book has almost as much charm as its author.”—Morning Post. 


Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 





THE KINGS OF ENGLAND, 1066-1901 
By the Hon. CLIVE BIGHAM, C.M.G., C.B.E., now Viscount 
Mersey. ‘This volume may be cordially commended.”— 
Sunday Times. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


THE AMAZING CAREER OF BERNADOTTE, 


1763-1844. By the Rt. Hon. Sir DUNBAR PLUNKETT 

BARTON, Bart. ‘‘ Sound and vigorous, a genuine contribution 

to the history of the Napoleonic era.”—Dazly Telegraph. 
Illustrated. 21s. net. 


LADY MACDONALD OF THE ISLES 


ALL THE DAYS OF MY LIFE. This book forms a link 
between the spacious days of Queen Victoria and the more 
crowded environment of to-day. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


THE GENERALSHIP OF ULYSSES S. GRANT 


By Col. J. F. C. FULLER, C.B.E., D.S.O. ‘‘ There was room 
for a modern military appreciation of General Grant; and 
Colonel Fuller’s will promote thought.’”—Times. 21s. net. 





R. CG. F. MAUGHAM 


AFRICA AS I HAVE KNOWN IT 
“Mr. Maugham writes with authority. All information is obviously based on sympathy 


and knowledge, and it is all lucidly stated.” 
“His attractive volume of reminiscences.” —Daily Telegraph. 





Times. 


Illustrated. 21s. net. 





Netw’ 7s. 


6d. Novels 





P. C. WREN 


SOLDIERS OF MISFORTUNE. “ Admirers of ‘ Beau 
Geste’ will fall under its spell completely.” —Sunday 
Referee. 


MAUD DIVER 


A WILD BIRD. “ A sound piece of work.”—Times. 

L. ALLEN HARKER 
BLACK JACK HOUSE. “ Has vitality and charm as 
well as understanding.’”’-—Morning Post. 


LORD GORELL 


DEVIL’S DRUM. “ Very decidedly his best . . 
ingeniously contrived.”—Oxford Mail. 


- most 
Third Impression. 





MOLLIE PANTER-DOWNES (Second Impression) 
STORM BIRD. “ Will undoubtedly increase Miss Panter- 
Downes’ already high reputation.”—Sunday Referee. 

A. CONAN DOYLE 
THE MARACOT DEEP AND OTHER STORIES. 
‘“A theme after the heart of Jules Verne.’’—Times. 

KATHLEEN NORRIS 
RED SILENCE. 
readable novel. 

AMY McLAREN 


DEVIL’S PARADISE. “ Delightful and told with her 
usual charm.’’—Scots Observer. 


“A most pleasant, attractive, very 
.’—Tatler. 
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GEORGE SAND AND MRS. STEEL 


The Intimate Journal of George Sand. Translated, with notes, 


by MARIE JENNEY Howe. Preface by AMORE SAND. (Williams 
& Norgate. 12s. 6d.) 

The Garden of Fidelity : Being the Autobiography of Flora Annie 
Steel. (Macmillan. 12s. 6d.) 


It is recorded in ‘‘ Lui et Elle” that when Alfred de Musset 
finished reading the intimate journal, which George Sand 
had sent him in a last effort to change his attitude towards 
her, he dismissed it with a grimace of distaste, and pro- 
fessed himself unable to find in it two words of ‘‘ genuine 
emotion.”’ Be that as it may—and Paul de Musset is not 
always a reliable witness—it is in fact just the absolute 
truthfulness, the passionate sincerity of these pages which 
saves them from becoming a mere “horrid falsetto,’’ and 
which gives to them even a certain pathetic dignity. 
Scribbled for the most part at midnight they are the con- 
fused, incoherent, often hysterical utterance of a woman 
desperately unhappy in her love, who found in writing some 
outlet for her misery and some relief from her loneliness. 
Of the agony of intense loneliness, indeed, these pages are 
full. De Musset lived only ‘‘ three paces’? from her door, 
yet she was not allowed to see him, she heard nothing from 
him—‘ nothing, isn’t that the most frightful thing of all? 
My God, I'd sooner have blows than nothing.” It ‘was all 
very well for Sainte-Beuve to tell her she needed distraction, 
she could not forget de Musset for a moment. If she visited 
her friends she talked only of her love for him, if she went 
to the Opera she sat bored and wretched, while the men 
stared at her short hair—she had cut her hair off and sent it 
as an offering to him—and she imagined in every woman his 
next mistress. And then in the evening alone in her room— 
‘*alone, what horror! ’’—what else was there to do but 
‘‘let herself go," as Delacroix had advised, and hope that 
her despair might ‘‘ exhaust itself and leave her in peace *’? 
are And so the agony dragged on, until at last in despair 
she left Paris for Nohant. 

The rest of the volume consists of a second intimate 
journal (1837-1840) in the form of ‘‘ conversations with Dr. 
Piffoél *’ (a nickname given to her by Liszt because of the 
shape of her nose), and a large scrapbook extending over 
the years 1832 to 1852. These, though they are pervaded by 
her melancholy—her thoughts still turn often to suicide— 
and though there are, as there always were in her life, occa- 
sional crises, are far more calm in tone than the journal to 
de Musset and have a definite ‘‘ literary” flavour. They 
contain, beside the record of her moods, a few poems, some 
letters from friends and admirers, and her views on a 
number of subjects—on absolute individuality, education, 
and love, among others. Some of her views are, Miss Howe 
tells us, worthy of John Dewey, Susan B. Antony, and Carrie 
Chapman Catt. Even apart from that they are not unin- 
teresting, though it is the journal to de Musset which makes 
the book worth borrowing. 

In Miss Howe's notes there are many facts given, with- 
out which much of the journal would be unintelligible, 
and her translation, in spite of some American “ idiom,” is 
by no means unreadable. Unfortunately, however, she has 
also provided some ‘“ interpretation.’’ Here, side by side 
with an embarrassing naiveté of expression in the more 
lyrical passages, there is paraded all the jargon of psycho- 
analysis and the facile and irritating assumption of 
omniscience as to character and motive which not infre- 
quently accompanies it. It is the greater pity as this sham 
profundity serves only to emphasize the essential crudity 
of too much of Miss Howe's thought, and to obscure what is 
really valuable in her work. 

Mrs. Steel’s book, on the other hand, makes few emo- 
tional or intellectual demands on the reader. Hers was 
fundamentally a practical talent and she found her happi- 
ness not chiefly in writing—though she wrote a best-seller 
in her time—but in hard and useful work. It was lucky for 
her perhaps that the accident of her marriage to an Indian 
Civil Servant gave her a sphere of action for which she was 
particularly suited. No one indeed could have been more 
ideally equipped by nature to manage the lives of children, 
and India seems at that time to have been one vast nursery. 
Certainly a more adult and complicated society than the 
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Anglo-Indian society, in which she at one time found her. 
self, might, one feels, have resented her calm rearrangement 
of its love affairs and her exasperatingly successful inter. 
ference in its matrimonial squabbles. Of the minds of the 
natives she showed the same instinctive understanding 
When, for instance, the Municipal Council of Kasur decided 
that the lack of offices was fatal to the proper and dignifieq 
performance of its duties, it was the hall of her design—a 
design of tiers, like the sections of a wedding cake, enablin 
everyone to sit six inches higher than his immediate 
inferior in caste—and not the less complicated design of 
the Department of Public Works, which won its en. 
thusiastic approval. Indeed her personality seems to haye 
acquired an amazing hold over the native imagination, so 
that one village even went so far as to invite her to become 
its Begum. They liked her autocratic ways, and her insist. 
ence on prestige, and her sympathetic understanding; and 
because they trusted her completely she was able to do an 
immense amount of good, especially in establishing female 
schools and generally improving education and hygiene. 

To the Government, however, she does not seem to have 
appeared an unmixed blessing. It was impossible for them 
to ignore her influence and her almost terrifying efficiency 
but it is amusing to read between her lines their almost 
comic terror lest she should unearth and publish to the 
world some hitherto happily buried scandal. Nor is it diffi- 
cult to sympathize with them—though they would have done 
better to have trusted her—for she had a most inconvenient 
habit of blurting out the truth at inopportune moments, like 
a child at a dinner party, oblivious of the embarrassment of 
everybody else. She remained, indeed, in many ways 
curiously childlike. Set her beside George Sand and she 
appears amazingly immature. Was she not, for instance, 
at the end of her life elaborating a scheme for the eradica- 
tion of jealousy from the world by making man return to 
the seasonal matings of the animals? And so inevitably 
much of the best of life was closed to her. She was incap- 
able of passion and of real intimacy, and, though sensitive 
in many ways, she was in some respects obtuse almost to 
the point of hardness. But she had compensations—a rare 
zest and energy, eager curiosity, and a lively but limited 
imagination. What is best in her book is an abundance 
of shrewd humour and keen observation and the admirably 
vivid memory of moments of experience, and, above all, the 
fact that there is revealed in this record of a full and active 
life a gifted, if incomplete, human being. 


SCHEIDEMANN 


By PHILIP SCHEIDEMANN. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 42s.) 


THIs book is rather painful reading. It presents a world in 
which everybody else is nearly always wrong and Scheide- 
mann alone is always right. Even his fellow Socialists are 
usually wrong. Ebert, Haase, and, of course, Leibknecht, 
are continually making mistakes: Scheidemann never. It is 
always what he did that fills the front part of the stage 
in every scene. This is partly natural in memoirs. But 
these memoirs are not so much a personal diary as an 
impatient and petulant piece of self-justification. Scheide- 
mann gives the greatest prominence to what other people 
think about himself. When they praise a speech or an 
article of his, he announces the fact. He quotes himself 
copiously. Against his opponents he fumes and rages—in 
translation his vituperation loses what little savour it ever 
had, and sounds foolish and uncouth. 

But the Social Democratic Party as a whole was rather 
like this. The members were always quarrelling among 
themselves. None of the other German parties was any- 
thing like as quarrelsome. The quarrels were usually about 
nothing. Like Scheidemann himself, the Party was full of 
self-righteousness. In its manifestos it always let the 
world know that whatever might have happened, it was not 
to blame. Even in its memorandum to Army Headquarters 
on the dreadful hunger and distress of the German people, 
it could not refrain from attacking other parties. 

The Austrians were different. At Stockholm in June, 


Memories of a Social Democrat. 
Translated by J. E. MICHELL. 
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A leading ‘XN 
Doctor says: 
The difference be- 


tween Howards’ 
Aspirin Tablets and 
the ordinary brand is 
* simply marvellous.” 


Ask your Chemist for 


HOWARDS’ 
ASPIRIN TABLETS 


Made by a firm of over 
130 years’ experience. 


HOWARDS & SONS, LTD. 


\ (Est. 1797) ILFORD. 











Please send me particulars of your 
Distinctive System. 


Name 


Address 


Age next birthday 
Use unsealed envelope 4d. stamp. 


Which would be the more 
acceptable to your Dependents 


£1300 or £1000? 


The Scottish Provident Institution 


provides at early and middle ages, a Whole Life 
Assurance for about 


£1300 


with the valuable right to share in the surplus 
under its Distinctive System for the same 
premium as is charged elsewhere for 


£1000 


Full particulars will be sent on receipt of the above Coupon 
filled in in block letters. 


LONDON (City Office): 3 Lombard St., E.C.3. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. Andrew Square, 
EDINBURGH 


Funds £21,000,000 


























INDIAN PRINCES UNDER 
BRITISH PROTECTION 


By P. L. CHUDGAR 
Member of Indian ye ed Delegation to 


Introduction by Colonel The Rt, Hon, 
J. C. WEDGWOOD, D.S.O., M.P. 


A book in which the revelations of life in the 
Native States are as startling as those in Mother 
India, but written, this time, by an Indian. “The 
indictment... . is ‘formidable.’ *—Evening Standard. 


6s. net. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, LTD. 
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1917, Victor Adler said that all this talk about ‘ self-deter- 
mination ’’ was foolish, that ‘‘ it was a scandal to persuade 
small nations and States that they could make themselves 
independent in any respect,’’ and that the only thing that 
really mattered was to stop the shooting. Scheidemann was 
almost speechless—‘‘ this is what was in store for us,” he 
writes, ‘‘ there you have it! ”’ 

He was without original ideas and completely conven- 
tional inside the limits of orthodox Continental Socialism. 
Yet, how right he was in many big things! This badly 
written book really does him an injustice. And he was never 
without courage. He was always ready to speak out boldly 
anywhere and to anyone—no small matter in war-time Ger- 
many! Perhaps the difficulty in which German Socialists 
found themselves was never appreciated by their French and 
English comrades. Granted that Germany could have 
averted the war (and her Socialists opposed it until the last 
moment), once it had begun she was fighting for her very 
life, not only against France and England, who, after all, 
were not so very different from herself in civilization, but 
also against Russia. 

She was confronted with what her people regarded as a 
‘“* barbarian invasion.”’ But, to her Socialists, Russia 
seemed doubly barbaric. It was the land of autocracy, of 
semi-feudalism, of the knout, of pogroms, of the terror, 
and of black reaction and superstition. A Russian victory 
would have been a disaster for international Socialism. In 
fighting Tsardom, Germany was fighting for human freedom 
—at least so it seemed to her Socialists. War against 
reactionary powers had been sanctioned by Karl Marx him- 
self. It was therefore very difficult for Scheidemann and 
his comrades not to vote for the war credits in 1914. 

He has nothing but abuse for the Left Wingers who 
voted against war credits later on, and began to agitate 
for peace at any price. He, who was himself so courageous, 
seems to have no recognition for their courage. One of them 
had real heroism—Rosa Luxemburg. Her ‘‘ Junius 
Broschiire *’ is the one masterpiece amongst all the countless 
political pamphlets published in war-time Germany. It was 
a voice from the very depths of the growing German revolu- 
tionary movement—a movement for which Scheidemann had 
no sympathy, and, it would seem, not the remotest under- 
standing. 

Of Bolshevism he speaks only in terms of abuse. After 
all, it was—in those days at least—a portent that could not 
be dismissed as though it were no more than a spreading 
plague. A Socialist, of all people, might have shown it a 
better understanding than this. 

But most of Scheidemann’s mistakes were doctrinaire 
rather than practical. And yet he was much more of an 
agitator than a politician. He was always agitating, whether 
at public meetings or in the presence of Kaiser, Chancellor, 
or Party leaders. 

His general purpose was peace by negotiations, peace 
without victors and vanquished, and domestic reforms that 
would make Germany a parliamentary democracy on the 
English model. And that aim he pursued with steadfast 
courage. 

It never—until the end—occurred to him that Germany 
could become a Republic, although Republicanism was part 
of his Socialist faith. When, on the day of Revolution, he 
addressed the Berlin crowd and shouted ‘‘ Long live the 
Republic,’’ he merely uttered a Socialist slogan. Neverthe- 
less he had proclaimed the German Republic, although he 
had not meant to do so. His fellow Socialists blamed him ; 
Ebert, particularly, was furious. In his book he makes it 
appear as though he had acted with premeditation. This 
is, perhaps, the only disingenuous passage in a book that, 
on the whole, is remarkably ingenuous. 

The book is rather a slight contribution to modern Ger- 
man history—it might have been a very big one if the author 
had not been so preoccupied with himself. But its perpetual 
fault-finding is far preferable to the hero-worship with which 
war-time Germany was reeking. 

Scheidemann was not taken in by popular myths, and 
his book is a healthy corrective to the over-estimation of cer- 
tain people—Ebert, von Hindenburg, Stresemann. Which is 
not saving that they were not estimable, or without great- 
ness. 
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MONOCLES, ORCHIDS—AND AFTER 


Russia To-day and Yesterday. By Dr. E. J. DILLON. (Dent. 16s.) 
The Riddle of Russia. By E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT, C.B.E. With 
an Introduction by the RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF BIRKENHEAD 
P.C., D.L. (Cassell. 10s. 6d.) : 


IN an age when everybody writes books it is not surprising 
that very few authors are equipped for their work. For 
instance, out of all the books about Russia which pour from 
the press only one or two here and there have been written 
by properly qualified observers. Dr. E. J. Dillon is such 
an observer. He has known Russia since 1877, having lived 
there as student, university professor, and journalist ; he 
knew Tolstoy, and was a pall-bearer at Dostoevsky’s 
funeral ; he was received in the best Russian society ; he 
used to conceal nihilist friends from the police; he was 
political adviser to Count Witte for eleven years ; and in- 
cidentally he promises us his memoirs, which are bound to 
be of unusual interest. The present volume is more con- 
cerned with the Russia of to-day than with that of yester- 
day, and if it is a panegyric of to-day, it has exceptional 
justification, coming from a man with such a thorough and 
various knowledge of yesterday, an old man who lost in 
the Revolution nearly everything he possessed, and who, 
because he happened to be wearing an old moth-eaten fur 
coat, was, during his visit to Russia last year, continually 
pushed off the pavement. Dr. Dillon is perhaps a little too 
much the enthusiast, but in England so much nonsense has 
been talked about Russia by supporters of the eyeglass-and- 
orchid party, that his apologia is really welcome. It is also 
informative, particularly about the difficult question of the 
koolaks, or rich peasants ; about the importance of women 
in the Soviet State ; and about education. With regard to 
Bolshevist ambitions, Dr. Dillon clearly recognizes the 
‘‘ broad abyss between striving and realizing.’’ With regard 
to the peasants, he has no illusions, for he was once nearly 
lynched by some of them over half a century ago, but he 
realizes that 


‘the peasantry OWe a deep debt of gratitude to their 
liberators, who virtually raised them from the dead.... 
The Bolsheviks freed him [the peasant], roused him from 
his lethargy, introduced him to the world of action, set him 
ennobling tasks, and qualified him to perform them.” 


Dr. Dillon lays an approving emphasis on the fact that not 
only have punishments for sexual offences been abolished, 
but it has been denied that there is such a thing as sexual 
morality. There are no threats in the Soviet criminal code 
against polygamy, concubinage, pederasty, incest, prostitu- 
tion, abortion, or birth-control practices, and every mode 
of sexual cohabitation is on the same plane as marriage 
duly registered. ‘‘ We want our children,” said Dr. Genss 
of Moscow at the International Congress for Sexual Reform 
held in Copenhagen last year, ‘‘ to come as welcome guests 
to the table of life.” Dr. Dillon sums up his claims for the 
Bolshevist regime as follows :— 

‘“‘The Bolshevists then have accomplished much of what 
they aimed at, and more than seemed attainable by any 
human organization under the adverse conditions with 
which they had to cope. They have mobilized well over 
150,000,000 of listless dead-and-alive human beings, and a 
fused into them a new spirit. They have wrecked an 
buried the entire old-world order in one-sixth of the — 
and are digging graves for it everywhere else. ... ~ 
shevism] is certainly a stern reality, smelling perhaps 0 


sulphur and brimstone, but with a mission on earth, and a 

mission which will undoubtedly be fulfilled. 

Lord Birkenhead describes Mr. E. Ashmead-Bartlett as: 
“the wittiest man of my acquaintance.” For the first time 
in our lives, we feel sorry for Lord Birkenhead. Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, however long and scintillating his record 
as a witty war-correspondent, reveals himself in these pages 
as a facetious and self-opinionated clubman. He is much 
more interested in his own prejudices, which resemble those 
of second childhood, than in the truth about Russia. He 1S 
also incredibly pretentious ; for example, we fina in the 
index :— 
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2 SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY AND ; 
: 


CHRISTMAS — 


RAGGED SCHOOL UNION 


Patrons: Their Majesties The King and Queen 
Treasurers: Sir Edwin Dodd, Walter Scoles, Esq. 


FOR 85 YEARS A PIONEER IN 
CHILD WELFARE 


145 ASSOCIATED MISSIONS IN POOREST LONDON 
8,700 CRIPPLES REGISTERED AND ASSISTED: 10,600 
FORTNIGHTS’ HOLIDAYS PROVIDED LAST YEAR 


Funds are much needed for the general work of the Society, 


carried on by 5,000 voluntary helpers, and will be gratefully 
acknowledged by the 





General Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR’ BLACK, 
John Kirk House, 32, John Street, London, W.C.1. 











CHRISTMAS. GIFTS. 


Our CATALOGUE of NEW BOOKS suitable for 


all ages is now ready and will be sent on application. 








A. & F. DENNY, LTD., Booksellers, 
163a, STRAND, W.C.2 


(Opposite Bush House), 


Also a Short List of Book Bargains and Remainders. | 














“BUILDING SOCIETIES AS INVESTMENTS ”’ 


discusses Building Societies solely from Investor’s standpoints of Security, 
Yield, non-depreciation and euse of realization without expense. 
With’ Appendix and Table showing Assets, Reserve Funds, Tax-Free 
Interest, Dividends, Bonuses and 5 and 6 per cent. TAX-FREE YIELDS of 
the Principal Societies. 
‘It is a valuable book to investors.”—Telegraph. 

$s. 6d. from pe BA T. Southam, 38, Westbourne Grove, Scarborough. 

(At all booksellers—London: Effingham Wilson.) 
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CANCER 


“From my own personal knowledge of The Cancer 
Hospital, its surgeons and the character of the work done 
there, I can confidently appeal to the generosity of the 
public to support this well-considered scheme for the 
enlargement of the Institution. No amount is too small 
to send, and I can promise that it will be used to the great 
benefit of patients and, through research work there 
conducted, to the advantage of humanity in general.” 


The Lord Moynihan of Leeds, K.C.M.G., 
C.B., F.R.C.S., at the conclusion of bis 
Appeal broadcast on Sunday, July 7, 1929. 


The urgent appeal of the committee is for funds to enlarge 
and improve the accommodation for treatment of cases 
with Radium and X-Rays, and for provision of private 
wards where skilled medical and nursing services can be 
obtained by patients who can contribute towards their 
cost. Poor patients will still be admitted to The Cancer 
Hospital (Free) without letters or payment. A number of 
beds are provided for inoperable patients, who are kept 
comfortable and free from pain. Please send cheques 
payable to The Cancer Hospital (Free) and crossed Coutts 
and Co., to the Secretary. 


Che 
Cancer Hospital 


( FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. 
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‘* Ashmead-Bartlett, E.,... treats people on train, 20; 
reaches Moscow, ibid.; goes with English ladies to Lenin’s 
tomb, 22 et seq.; moves to Grand Hotel, 33; . . . inquires 
about Army, 178; etc., etc.” 

To an Englishman of ordinary intelligence the book may 
afford half an hour of clean, healthy fun ; but it should not 
be put in the hands of a foreigner, in case he should judge 
us by it ; so it may be said that on the whole Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett has done a disservice to his country. Russia may or 
may not be a “ riddle,”’ but it is certainly an almost in- 
soluble riddle to find persons like Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett 
walking and talking years after the idols they worship have 
been decapitated. 
WILLIAM PLOMER. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Cantaloup to Cabbage: How to Cook and Serve Vegetables. By 
Mrs. PHILIP MARTINEAU. (Cobden-Sanderson. 5s.) 
English cooks are notoriously deficient in the art of 

cooking vegetables, and this book may be commended to the 

attention of all English kitchens. It contains an immense 
number of admirable recipes and any amount of good 
advice. It is noticeable that most of the recipes are simple 
and inexpensive. To cook vegetables properly is an art, 
but an art which is within the reach and purse of anyone. 


* * * 


Napoléon : Tome !.—Vie de Napoléon ; Tome I!.—Mémoires sur 

Napoléon, Par H. STENDHAL. (Champion.) 

These are two new volumes in the indispensable com- 
plete edition of Stendhal’s works, which is being published 
under the direction of M. Paul Arbelet. The text of the two 
volumes is edited with notes by M. Louis Royer, and there 
is a preface by M. A. Pingaud. Neither of the works con- 
tained in these volumes was published in Stendhal’s life- 
time. The ‘t Vie de Napoléon ’’ was begun in 1817, inspired 
in part by a conversation with Hobhouse and an article in 
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Verdure and blossom . . . . Peak and 
chasm . .. . Mosque and minaret 
— . Ghostly ruins and teeming 
bazaars . . . Golden sands and glitier- 
ing seguias . . . princely palaces and 
mud cities . . . Sunset and the 
Muezzin. 

A magnificent tour in the land of the 
stork, the scarlet ibis, and the golden 
date—the land of blood red dawn, 
gorgeous sunset, and peerless trans- 
lucent night. 


ALGERIA - TUNISIA -MOROCCO 
THE SAHARA 


But to see the Sahara’s greatest wonders 
you must get to the South, 
Private Tours by Modéle de Luse six-cylinder 4 
and 5-seater landaulets or limousines. Arrange 
the route and details yourself, but let us assist 
with expert advice. Tours for separate bookings 
by ten-seater landaulet type cars running to 
scheduled itineraries. 270 to choose from. 
Forty-tour of ithe famous “ Transatlantique”’ hotels 
erected especally for these tours. fleet ot 
6-wheeled “‘ Desert Cars.” 
Write for Booklet ‘‘ The Magic of Islam” 
FRENCH LINE 
Compagnie Générale 


TRANSATLANTIQUE Ld. 


20, Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1 
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the EDINBURGH REvIEW. Fragments of it were published 
after Stendhal’s death, but this is the first complete edition 
The ‘‘ Mémoires *’ was first published in 1876. ; 


* * * 


An Economic Chronicle of the Great War for Great Britain and 
Ireland. By N. B. DEARLE, M.A., D.Sc. (Milford. 15s. ) 


This volume of the Carnegie Endowment’s ‘ Economic 
and Social History of the World War’”’ presents, in diary 
form, month by month, and so far as possible, day by day 
a record of the war's economic effects in the United Kingdom 
including post bellum developments down to the end of 1922 
All such matters as employment, prices, wages, trade dis. 
putes, finance and currency, production, imports and 
exports, come within its scope. It records all official regula. 
tions concerning industry and commerce, and the growth of 
the various controlling authorities. It must have involved 
enormous labour, and its value is unquestionable ; but the 
strictly chronological arrangements makes it a very laborious 
matter to trace, separately, developments in any special 
field. A subject index, even if confined to a few broad head- 
ings, such as ‘‘ Food Control,” ‘‘ Shipping,’’ and ‘* Wages,” 
would have added greatly to the book’s value as a work of 
reference. 


AUCTION BRIDGE 


By CALIBAN. 
THE PLAY OF THE HAND AGAINST 
A SUIT DECLARATION (IV) 


WILL round off what I have to say upon this topic by 
setting out, and commenting upon, one or two represen- 
tative ‘hands. 


(1) Long Suit v. Quick Tricks 





# KQ1084 
97 375 
o Ad 
+ J107 
@ A3 * 36 
9 2 ° KJ 
© K108542 © Q3J963 
* AK83 *® 0952 
@® 9752 
ij | © AQ98643 
© None 
&* 64 


The above hand illustrates the dilemma to which I re- 
ferred in a previous article. The calling, with the score 
Love-all in the rubber game, is as follows: Y (dealer), One 
Spade; B, Two Diamonds; Z, Three Hearts; A, Four 
Diamonds ; Y, Four Hearts ; B, No Bid ; Z, No Bid; A, Five 
Diamonds ; Y, No Bid; B, No Bid; Z, Five Hearts; A, 
Double ; all pass. 

A should open, not with a Diamond, but with the King 
of Clubs. The calling suggests that one of his adversaries 
may be void of Diamonds. A’s opening lead will pretty well 
disclose what the position is ; he must make his three * quick 
tricks ’’ and be satisfied. 1f a Diamond is led originally, Z 
will obviously be able to make his contract. 


(2) The Singleton Fallacy 
Here is an instructive hand. It demonstrates the 
stupidity of leading a singleton, instead of opening an 
attacking suit, when one is strong in trumps. 
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TATE & LYLE, LIMITED. 





EXPANSION OF BRITISH ‘SUGAR REFINING INDUSTRY. 





IMPROVED RESULTS UNDER NEW CONDITIONS. 





BENEFITS TO WORKERS AND CONSUMERS. 





The 27th annual ordinary general meeting of Tate and Lyle 
Ltd, was held on December 5th at the Cannon Street Hotel, 
London, E.C., Sir Ernest W. Tate, Bt. (the President), in the 
= Secretary (Mr. Chas. R. Hutchinson) having read the 
notice convening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The President said: Gentlemen, before dealing with the 
actual result of our own Refineries, I should like to make a few 
general remarks concerning the Refining Industry as a whole. 

During the seventeen months following the Budget of 1928 
the Refining Industry in this country has been able to expand 
to such an extent that it is now able, not only to take care of 
the whole of the country’s present requirements of Refined 
Sugar without the assistance of any Foreign Refined Sugar 
Imports, but it also has a considerable margin of reserve to 
provide for a greatly increased consumption of Sugar. 

A development has taken place which may have an impor- 
tant bearing upon the fate of the Home Grown Beet Sugar 
Industry when the Subsidy is further decreased and ultimately 

noved. 
ve refer to the fact that the Beet Factories are now enabled 
to import and refine sugar during that period of the year when 
their crops are in the ground and the factories normally at a 
standstill. These factories have imported and refined since May, 
1928, about a quarter of a million tons. 

There have been altogether 1,300,000 tons more Raw Sugar 
imported for Refining purposes during that period as compared 
with the corresponding seventeen months prior to the Budget, 
and the effect of this increase upon employment is widespread. 

Take, for example, Coal. It is computed that approximately 
one ton of coal is required to produce three tons of Refined 
Sugar, so that the increased consumption of Coal during the 
period referred to above amounts to a colossal figure in the 
region of 400,000 tons. In view of the importance of the Coal 
problem in the economic life of the nation, it is gratifying to 
feel that the success of British Sugar Refining in this country 
must be reflected in an important, stimulating improvement on 
that sorely tried industry of Coal Mining. 


UNINTERRUPTED WORKING OF FACTORIES 


I will now turn to the activities of our own Refineries. 
It is with great satisfaction that I am able to report that, as 
a direct result of the change in the incidence of the Sugar 
duties made in the Budget of 1928, we have been able to keep 
our Factories running at high pressure, and without that inter- 
ruption and intermittent slowing down which is so fatal to the 
prosperity of any manufacturing concern. 

Those with experience of manufacturing costs will realize 
what the effect of this has been upon the cheapening of the 
costs of production. I can state quite definitely that it is our 
increased turnover and uninterrupted working that are mainly 
responsible for the cheapening of our costs of production and 
for our increased profits. I say ‘‘mainly ” advisedly, for it is 
not entirely due to this. We have also improved our methods 
of Refining, and, as a result of constant and diligent research, 
and at much expense, we have now the most up-to-date and 
economical Refineries in the whole of the world. 


BENEFITS TO THE CONSUMER 


Possibly some people, on reading that we have improved 
our position, and increased our profits, may say, ‘‘ What about 
the Consumer? Has he benefited?” I think I shall be able 
to convince the most sceptical by a recitation of the plain facts 
that he has benefited, not only by the full extent of the reduc- 
tion of the Duty, but has also shared in the reduction resulting 
from our lessened costs of production. 

Let us examine the course of prices. Just before the Budget 
of 1928 the price of our Refined Product was 30s. 43d. per cwt., 
with Raw Sugar standing at 12s. 103d. per cwt.; that is a differ- 
ence of 17s. 6d. per cwt. 

On April 25th of that year Raw Sugar was 13s. per cwt. and 
our selling price was 28s. per cwt.; that is a difference of only 
lis. per cwt., due to the fact that we reduced our prices by the 
full amount of the reduction in the duty on Raw Sugar—that 
is, 2s. 43d. per cwt. To-day Raw Sugar certainly cannot be 
purchased im appreciable quantities under 8s. 9d. per cwt., and 
our selling price is 22s. 103d. per cwt., or a difference of 14s. 13d. 

In other words, although the World’s Market price of Raw 
Sugar has declined 4s, 3d. per cwt. since April, 1928, our Refined 
selling prices have been lowered by 5s. 13d. per cwt., and there 
Is no important sugar consuming country in the whole of the 
ord where refined sugar can be purchased by retail cheaper 

an in the United Kingdom at the present time. The retail 


price is 2jd. per lb., and it may interest you to know that our 
profits this year represent considerably less than one-tenth of a 
penny per pound on the sugar we produce. So much for the 
Consumer. 


INCREASED EMPLOYMENT 


You will remember that I referred last year to increased 
employment, not only in the Refining Industry itself, but also 
in industries which are allied to it. Now, it is a difficult matter, 
as the Lord Privy Seal recently admitted, to gauge exactly the 
effect of increased employment in any one industry upon in- 
direct employment—that is to say, employment in related indus- 
tries—but we can at any rate give some important figures show- 
ing increased use, by us, of materials other than sugar and coal. 

Take, for example, bags. During the seventeen months 
from May Ist, 1928, we have used six million more Jute bags 
(all made in this Country) than during the corresponding seven- 
teen months prior to the Budget of 1928. 

Other important increases are :— 


Paper Bags 1114 millions. 


Cartons 93 millions. 
Paper 8 million sheets. 
Water 274 million gallons. 


It will also be gratifying for you to know that, after supply- 
ing the needs of this country, we have exported over 50,000 
tons more sugar than during the same period. 

This greatly increased use of materials by us has un- 
doubtedly benefited the Industries engaged in their manufac- 
ture, and it is easy to believe the complaints, voiced through 
their Press, of heavily State-aided Refineries on the Continent, 
regarding the loss of trade and employment, not only in their 
Refining Industry, but in all the industries related to it. They 
attribute this, quite rightly, to the increased trade of the British 
Sugar Refiners. 

But the benefit to employment caused by our greatly in- 
creased output extends much further than to those engaged in 
the manufacture of the materials used by us. 

By reason of the fact that it requires about 110 tons of 
Raw Sugar to make 100 tons of Refined Sugar, it is obvious that 
for every 100 tons of Foreign Refined Sugar which this country 
does not need to import, Raw Sugar to the extent of 110 tons is 
imported in place of it. This means increased shipping, employ- 
ment in unloading, lighterage, and handling. 


OUTSTANDING FACTS 


The outstanding facts which emerge therefore, as a result of 
this review of our work under the new conditions, are as 
follows :— 


(1) British Refiners and British Beet Sugar Factories 
have greatly increased their output ; in fact, Foreign Refined 
Sugar has been practically driven out of this country. 

(2) The Consumer has benefited, as we have conclu- 
sively shown. 

(4) Much more labour has been employed by the British 
Beet Sugar Factories and all the allied trades. 

(4) British interests have gained, and the Foreigner alone 
has suffered. 


Last year I mentioned that four of the Beet Sugar Factories 
in this country were producing Raw Sugar—one wholly, and 
three partially. This year I am pleased to be able to report 
to you that these four are now producing wholly Raw Sugar, 
and in addition, two more, namely, Felstead and Wissington, 
have followed suit, and we have contracted to take the output 
of all these six Factories. 

You may remember that we took a somewhat prominent 
part in assisting the Greenock Sugar Refining Industry to 
restart. Messrs. Walker’s Refinery, which had been closed, 
is now running to full Capacity, and, as a result of a year’s 
working, they show very satisfactory results. The Glebe Sugar 
Refinery has also been restarted with our assistance. 


ANOTHER REFINERY ACQUIRED 


In addition, we have purchased the old-established Sugar 
Refinery of Messrs. Fairrie and Co., Ltd., which adjoins our 
Liverpool property. Members of the Fairrie and Macfie families 
who were shareholders in this business wished to dispose of 
it, and your Directors thought it would be in the interests of 
shareholders in Tate and Lyle, Ltd., that we should acquire 
the property and run it in conjunction with our Liverpool works, 
I may add that this Refinery is well equipped, and in the few 
months in which it has been under our control the results 
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At the score of Love-all, Z (dealer) called Two Hearts ; 
A, Three Diamonds; Y, No Bid; B, No Bid; Z, Three 
Hearts ; A, Double ; all pass. 

A led his singleton Club and defeated the contract by one 
trick. But if A had opened his Diamonds (as in view of his 
formidable array of trumps, he should have done) he would 
probably have defeated the contract by three tricks. A’s 
singleton should only be led, in my opinion, where the 
leader’s trumps are likely to be useless for the more impor- 
tant purpose of establishing the leader’s own best suit. 


(3) Anticipation of a threatened Cross-ruff 
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This is an exceptionally interesting hand. At the score 
of Love-all in the rubber game, B (dealer) calls One Club. 
Z shows his Spades and A his Hearts (which his partner 
supports), and eventually Z is left in with a call of Five 


Spades doubled. A, inferring from his adversaries’ strong 


calling that there is a shortage somewhere both of his own 
suit and of his partner’s, leads the Ace of Spades, and, when 
the sight of Dummy’s hand confirms the accuracy of his 
suspicions, continues with a small one. On getting in again 
with his King of Hearts, he leads his third Spade. This, as 
it happens, is the only line of play which will defeat the 
contract. 
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INSURANCE NOTES 


COMBINING WHOLE LIFE AND 
ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 


NE of the foremost assurance companies has lately 

issued the prospectus of a new form of policy which 

combines the advantages of whole life and endowment 
assurance at a rate of premium which lies between the two 
Here, briefly, are the details of the new policy which igs wel] 
described as two policies in one—‘t whole life assurance, the 
necessity of every man, and endowment assurance the desire 
of most.”’ 

A policy taken out under this scheme provides (a) an 
endowment assurance maturing for payment at a selected 
age for one half the amount assured, and one half the 
accrued bonuses, and (b) the other half of the amount 
assured then remaining as a paid-up whole life assurance 
payable at death together with the balance of the bonuses 
which still accrue after maturity date. ; 

For example: A policy for £1,000 is effected at age 30 
next birthday, the endowment age selected being 55. The 
annual premium is £33 4s., which is reduced by income tax 
relief to £29 18s. per annum. The policyholder will, there. 
fore, pay altogether £747 10s. Should death occur before 
the anniversary of the insurance preceding attainment of 
age 55, the £1,000 insured plus bonuses becomes immediately 
payable. At the bonus rate now obtaining the amount pay- 
able would vary between £1,021 (after five years) and £1,524 
(after twenty-five years). 

In the event of the assured living until the anniversary 
of the policy preceding attainment of age 55, the company 
would pay him at that age one-half of the sum assured 
(£500) together with one-half the accrued bonuses (£262 on 
present rates) a total of £762, and, in addition, the assured 
would have a policy free from further premium payments 
of £500 payable at future death with bonus of £262 attach- 
ing and still sharing in profits. 


Sus-STANDARD LIVES 

It is a curious fact that practically all of us believe we 
are pretty good specimens physically, and that our pros- 
pects of longevity are excellent. No doubt this belief helps 
us to keep well. 

The truth is, of course, that all individuals do not really 
possess a uniformly good state of vitality and their prospects 
of longevity are unequal, because of such factors as heredity, 
environment, mode of life and occupation, and so on. 

It is obvious, therefore, that a life assurance office can- 
not undertake risks on all lives upon uniform terms, and it 
devolves upon each office to select and classify lives which 
are submitted to it. No life office wishes to ask a potential 
client to pay a higher premium than that indicated by his 
age and class of policy in the published rates, but in certain 
instances such a course is absolutely necessary, and it some- 
time appears that the client feels that he has been treated 
unjustly. 

We would emphasize that this feeling is absolutely 
wrong. The facts of each case are submitted for most 
careful consideration by a body of experts, and if a life has 
been adjudged below first-class standard, then the con- 
clusion to which the applicant must inevitably arrive is that 
the greater is his need of life assurance. This is the intelli- 
gent view to take in such circumstances. Indeed, applicants 
who have been adjudged sub-standard may count themselves 
fortunate in being able to obtain insurance cover at rates 
which are very little above the normal, especially when it is 
remembered that later the unfavourable features of their 
case may develop in such a way as to make life assurance 
unobtainable. 





A New House Purcuas— SCHEME 
The Caledonian Insurance Company give particulars of 
their new house purchase scheme in a prospectus issued a 
few days ago. The Company is prepared in approved cases 
to loan from 70 to 80 per cent. of the value of the house, the 
borrower providing the balance. The security for the loan 
is the house itself together with an endowment insurance 
policy on the borrower's life for the amount of the loan, 
which, of course, covers the debt at maturity or at prior 
death. The minimum loan obtainable is £500 and the 
maximum loan £2,000. The rate of interest is 5} per cent. 
payable by half-yearly instalments, and the property is to 
be insured with the Company against fire. Any other 
insurance which is necessary in connection with the property 
is also to be placed with the Company. The valuers and 
solicitors’ fees, including stamp duties, are paid by the 
borrower, and the Company on receipt of an application 

will submit an estimate of expenses if desired. 
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COMPAN Y MEETING—(Tate & Lyle, Ltd.) continued. 
COMPANY “esa 


have been satisfactory. It has been asked in the Press if 
Messrs. Fairrie’s profits for the year have been brought into 
our accounts, thus augmenting our trading profits? I should 
like to point out that this is not the case, and that only the 
profits from August ist—the date we acquired the business— 
have been included in our accounts. a) 

The Dividends on the Beet Sugar Factories in which we are 
interested are satisfactory. I would like to state here that 
the large sum of £100,000 which we have placed to Investment 
Reserve Account does not represent a sum allocated to off-set 
depreciation on our Gilt-Edged Securities, which have already 
peen written down to the market price of the day, but is part 
of a conservative policy framed to write off our holding in 
the Beet Sugar Companies in which we are interested, and, 
together with the £60,000 we placed last year to this account, 
making altogether £160,000, more than represents the total 
dividends received from the Beet Companies during the past 
few years to September 30th, 1929. 


PRICE OF RAW SUGAR 

The price of raw sugar declined during our financial year 
from 10s. 3d. to 7s. 9d., but has since recovered to 8s. 9d. This 
decline is due to over-production. Prices have now reached a 
level at which it is believed to be impossible to grow sugar 
without loss in the majority of the cane-growing countries of 
the world, and were it not for the fact that very nearly one- 
half of the world’s production is encouraged by State assistance, 
py way of subsidy, either direct or through the operation of 
Customs duties, economic forces would long since have adjusted 
the equilibrium between supply and demand at a price con- 
siderably above the present level, _ 

Attempts have been made to enlist the sympathy of all the 
chief sugar producing countries with a scheme to regulate 
production to conform more closely to requirements, but the 
universal support, without which such scheme would be doomed 
to failure, has not materialized, and it is unlikely that any more 
will be heard of it. 


SOME SIGNIFICANT FIGURES 
The following figures may be of interest :— 


May, 1928 May, 1926 
to to 
Sept., 1929 Sept., 1927 
Tons. Tons. 
mports into the U.K.: 

; ld Bs 2,768,000 1,464,000 

Refined 152,000 858,000 

~ 2,920,000 2,322,000 
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Tons. Tons. 
Home Grown Factories Refined 
During their ‘Off’ Season 
about - seg <a aes 250,000 
Tons. Tons. 
Total Exports of British Refined 
Sugar a eas os a 169,000 104,000 


Before concluding, I wish on behalf of the Board to express 
to the Staff and Workpeople in our employ our cordial thanks 
for the support they have given to us during the past year. 
As far as I am aware, there has been no friction of any kind, 
and I am sure the Workpeople realize the advantage of con- 
tinuous and steady employment without those breaks which have 
been necessary in the past. I think their attitude towards their 
employment shows this. I thank one and all most sincerely. 
(Applause. ) * 

The Balance-Sheet now presented speaks, I think, for itself, 
but if there are any questions I shall be pleased to answer them. 


THE DIVIDENDS 


No questions having been asked, the President moved :— 
‘““That the directors’ report and statement of accounts be 
adopted, and that the following dividends upon the company’s 
issued capital be declared payable, viz.:— 
(A) To the holders of Preference shares :— 
Interim dividend to March 3ist, 1929, of 6} per cent. per 
annum, subject to tax, paid June 15th, 1929; 
Final dividend to September 30th, 1929, at 6} per cent. per 
annum, subject to tax ; 
(B) To the Ordinary shareholders :— 
Interim dividend of 4 per cent., subject to income tax, paid 
June 15th, 1929; 
Final dividend of 11 per cent., subject to income tax, 
making a total of 15 per cent. for the year.” 
(Applause.) 
Sir Leonard Lyle (the Chairman) seconded the resolution. 
Sir Douglas Newton, K.B.E., M.P., congratulated the board 
on a successful year’s trading, and suggested that the instructive 
and illuminating figures which the President had given should 
be brought to the notice of all engaged in the solution of the 
problem of unemployment. (Hear, hear.) 
The resolution was carried unanimously. 
The retiring directors were re-elected, and the auditors were 
reappointed. 
The President announced that the dividend warrants would 
be posted on the 14th inst., and a cordial vote of thanks to the 
President, directors, and staff concluded the proceedings. 








COMPANY MEETING. 





MARGARINE UNION. 





THE AMALGAMATION 


WITH LEVER BROTHERS. 





INCREASE OF CAPITAL APPROVED. 





At an extraordinary general meeting of Margarine Union, 
Limited, held on Tuesday at Union House, St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, the chairman (the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Bessborough, C.M.G.) stated that as from January Ist, 1930, 
the Ordinary share capital of Lever Brothers, Limited, would be 
amalgamated with the share capital of Margarine Union, 
Limited. The approval of the Court necessary for this transac- 
tion in connection with the will of the late Lord Leverhulme 
had been applied for and obtained. The equalization agreement 
between Margarine Union, Ltd., and N. V. Margarine Unie 
extended the benefits of the amalgamation to the shareholders 
of the latter company also. The agreement with the Lever 
group necessitated alterations in the articles of Union and Unie. 
A meeting of Unie was being held that day for such purpose, 
while a further meeting of Union would be convened when its 
legal advisers had prepared the necessary alterations. The 
present meeting had been called principally to increase the 
authorized capital, so that the requisite shares for the Lever 
Group would be available on January 1st, 1930. The increase 
proposed was £11,600,000 by an additional £1,000,000 7 per Cent. 
Preferred shares and £6,500,000 Ordinary shares. 

The authorized share capital of Lever Brothers, Ltd., was at 
Present £130,000,000, of which was issued £54,227,546 5s. in 


-soatguaae and Preferred Ordinary and £2,400,000 in Ordinary 
shares. 


CHANGES OF NAME 


The name of Margarine Union, Limited. would be altered to 
Unilever, Ltd., and that of N.V. Margarine Unie to N.V. Unilever. 
As the final result of the scheme of amalgamation, Unilever, 
Limited, would acquire the whole of the issued Ordinary capital 
of Lever Brothers, Ltd., in exchange for Ordinary and Preferred 
shares in Unilever, Ltd. 

The 6 per Cent. Deferred shares of Margarine Union, Ltd., 
and those Ordinary shares of N.V. Margarine Unie with special 


rights would be acquired as to one half of each category by an 
English private company, while the other half would be 
acquired by a Dutch private company. The shares of the 
English company would be held by the Lever group, and the 
shares of the Dutch company by the Jurgens, Van den Bergh, 
Schicht group. The consideration for the 6 per Cent. Deferred 
shares of Margarine Union, Ltd., would be their nominal value, 
£100,000, in cash, 

The board of Unilever, Ltd., and N.V. Unilever would be 
increased and would be composed as to one half of represen- 
tatives of the Lever group. 


THE CO-PARTNERSHIP TRUST 

As to the Co-partnership Trust of Lever Brothers, Ltd., the 
payments to the holders of Preferential Certificates, constituting 
in effect pensions to ex-employees and widows, would be con- 
tinued, and allowance for this fact had been made when fixing 
the number of shares to be allotted to the Lever group. The 
Lever group undertook responsibility for the co-partnership 
certificates, the yield on which varied with the Ordinary divi- 
dend, so that payments on those certificates would no longer 
be a charge against the profits of Lever Brothers, Ltd., available 
for dividend. The Lever group proposed to arrange for the 
surrender of those certificates. 

The Lever group would receive £6,000,000 Ordinary shares, 
and 1,100,000 7 per Cent. Preferred shares in Unilever, Ltd. The 
Preferred shares were issued to enable the Lever group to 
offer them to the holders of Co-Partnership Certificates in ex- 
change for the surrender of their rights (valued at £1,290,000), 
the Preferred shares being valued at 23s, 4d. per £1 share. It 
would interest shareholders to know that even the present 
trading results of the Lever concern would show a return in 
excess of 20 per cent. on the £6,000,000 Ordinary shares to be 
issued by Unilever, Ltd., after allowing for the payment of 7 per 
cent. dividend on the £1,100,000 Preferred shares to be issued. 
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THE WEEK 


IN THE CITY 


SECURITY PRICE INDICES—BRAZIL—UNILEVER—TATE AND LYLE 


look backwards, not forwards. Encouraged by that 

obvious thought those who have suffered on the Stock 
Exchange this year should study the security price indices 
of the Investors’ CHRONICLE. The index for all securities 
is now lower than at any previous period since 1923. The 
history of the year on the Stock Exchange is illustrated 
by the following figures :— 

(DECEMBER 31ST, 1923 = 100) 


I: is no use getting depressed by index numbers: they 


Jan. 28th. Nov. 26th. 
Index Gilt-edged : 102.0 96.8 
Index Fixed Interest ... 103.4 96.7 
Index Ordinary shares : 
All business* 144.5 114.8 
All speculativet 124.4 101.0 
* Brewery, chemicals, coal, gas, electricity, catering, iron 


and steel, newspapers, shipping, silk, other textiles, and mis- 
cellaneous shares. 

+ Land, mining, rubber, and tea shares, 
The biggest falls between these dates are registered by 
chemicals (231.4 to 171.6), newspapers (230.5 to 153.9), 
and shipping (126.5 to 85.6). Last month every individual 
index declined save that for brewery shares. This week 
the particular centres of weakness have been the markets 
in the Royal Mail group and Inveresk Paper. (We dealt 
with the troubles of Lord Kylsant and Mr. Harrison in 
Tue Nation of October 5th.) Generally speaking, the 
industrial share markets are due for a rise—a considerable 
‘‘ bear ” account is being built up—but when the revival 
of interest will come, no one can say. Perhaps some outside 
event like the formation of a National Economic Council 
would be the signal for a rise. In the absence of any con- 
structive thought throughout the length and breadth of 
the City, brokers are telling their clients that ‘“‘ back to 
bonds ”’ is the safe line of investment at the present time. 

. - + 

Extremely high yields can be obtained from Brazilian 

Government bonds, as this table will show :— 


Redemp- 

Highest Prices. Flat tion 
1929. To-day. Yield% Yield % 

Brazil 5% Fundng, 1914 903 77 610 9 6 12 10 
Brazil 65% 1927 .. 1023 854 714 4 S23 2 
San Paulo 73% Coffee, 1926 1044 903 811 0 813 9 


The cause of these high yields is the market dissatisfac- 
tion with the coffee situation in Brazil. To what extent 
is this situation improved by the recent advance of 
£2,000,000 made to the San Paulo Government by Messrs. 
J. Henry Schréder, Baring Brothers, Rothschild and Sons, 
and certain banks in New York, Amsterdam, and Stock- 
holm? It may be significant that Messrs. J. Henry 
Schréder should have administered a lecture in their recent 
quarterly review to the San Paulo Government on the 
fallacies of the Coffee Defence scheme. They write: “* By 
restricting deliveries to maintain artificially high prices 
Brazil undoubtedly promotes the interest of other coffee 
growers even though her price may still be slightly below 
theirs.”” (The coffee exports of Colombia have been 
steadily increasing.) Further, they point out that Brazil 
has been able to rely hitherto on the regularity with which 
large crops have been succeeded by smaller, but that there 
is now considerable danger that this cycle will be braken. 
The 1929-30 crop is expected to exceed consumption by 
five to six million bags, and the 1930-31 crop, owing to 
exceptional weather conditions, may be as large as its 
predecessor. 
7 * 7 

Now the official announcement of the £2,000,000 advance 
for San Paulo stated that the **‘ London bankers have satis- 
fied themselves that the San Paulo Government has already 
taken steps to permit an increase in the daily entries into 
Santos available for export of from 30,000 to 40,000 bags 
of coffee, and is now engaged in working out a comprehen- 
sive scheme to dea] with the present situation with a view 
to facilitating the gradual liquidation of the large accumu- 


lation of coffee stocks in the interior.’? It would have been 
more convincing if an independent examination into the 
coffee situation had been made and a comprehensive scheme 
worked out by a non-Government body. We must, how. 
ever, assume that the bankers would not have lent 
£2,000,000 without receiving some assurance that the San 
Paulo Government was going to mend its economic ways 
The price of coffee will have to be allowed to fall to a figure 
nearer the cost of production, and sooner or later free 
exports will have to be resumed. The saving of heavy 
interest charges on accumulated stocks should enable the 
growers to earn profits even with the considerably reduced 
price of coffee. The market in Brazilian bonds is appar- 
ently sceptical of a solution being worked out by the San 
Paulo Government, 
* * * 


The margarine-soap trust has assumed an even more 
menacing and fatty aspect. Margarine Union, having 
swallowed up Levers (as from January Ist next), is to 
change its name to Unilever, Ltd. It is to take over the 
£2,400,000 ordinary capital of Lever Brothers, giving the 
holders thereof in exchange 1,100,000 7 per cent. prefer- 
ence shares and 6,000,000 ordinary shares of £1 of Mar- 
garine Union. It is also transferring its West African com- 
panies to United Africa, receiving in exchange 1,534,000 
ordinary shares of £1 of United Africa and an option on 
1,500,000 more at 22s, 6d. At the present price of 3} for 
Margarine Union this fusion is giving Lever’s nearly .£21 
millions’ worth of paper, or about £8} per Lever share. 
Lord Bessborough justified this offer by stating that the 
present trading results of Levers would show a return in 
excess of 20 per cent. on the 6,000,000 ordinary shares to 
be issued after allowing for the 7 per cent. preference divi- 
dend on the 1,100,000 preference shares. The control of 
this hydra-headed trust is provided for in the following 
manner: The 2,000,000 6 per cent. deferred shares of 1s. 
of Margarine Union, which carry the control (being held 
by Margarine Unie), and the ordinary shares of Margarine 
Unie, which carry special rights, are to be held as to 
one-half of each category by a private holding company 
to be established in England and to be owned by the Lever 
group, and as to the other half by a private holding com- 
pany to be established in Holland, and to be owned by 
the Jurgens, Van den Bergh, and Schicht groups. The 
board of Unilever, Ltd., will be a grand affair consisting 
of seventeen members of Margarine Union and Unie and 
seventeen members of the Lever group. The Stock Ex- 
change was rather more impressed by the fact that the 
dividend policy of the margarine-soap trust was to be con- 
servative. Lever Brothers are only paying 10 per cent. on 
their ordinary shares in respect of 1929, and Margarine 
Union and Unie, whose earnings this year will be just over 
20 per cent., will also pay only 10 per cent. When markets 
are more favourable the shareholders are promised a bonus 
issue, but this is poor consolation. 


* * 7 


A lesson to the Chancellor of the Exchequer on how to 
tax commodities for the benefit of home industries was 
given by Sir Ernest Tate at the general meeting of Tate and 
Lyle, the sugar refiners and manufacturers. The reduction 
in the sugar duty in the Budget of 1928 has apparently 
enabled the sugar refining industry to expand so far as to 
take care of the whole of the country’s requirements. The 
consumer has benefited not only by the full reduction of 
the sugar duty, but by the cheaper costs of production of 
Tate and Lyle—the refined sugar price having been reduced 
by 5s. 1}d. per ewt., whereas the world’s market price of 
raw sugar declined only 4s. 3d. per ewt. since April, 1928. 
The Tate and Lyle profits for the year ending September 
30th last were a record. The earnings on the ordinary 
shares came to 23.1 per cent., and the dividends paid were 
15 per cent. 
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COMPANY MEETING-—( Margarine Union) continued. 


A very considerable proportion of the 1929 profits of the 
Lever concern would be retained in that business, and a divi- 
dend of only 10 per cent. proposed on the Ordinary shares for 
that year. Margarine Union and Unie would follow the same 
policy. The shares issued to the Lever group and the shares 


received from that group would be ex the 1929 dividend. 


ADVANTAGES TO SHAREHOLDERS AND CONSUMERS 


The method of amalgamation chosen had restricted pre- 
liminary expenses to a minimum and no additional manage- 
ment expenditure would be incurred. The agreement provided 
for a uniform policy in conducting the amalgamated businesses, 
put the individual character of each concern would be main- 
tained. It was confidently expected that the results of co- 
operation would be beneficial to shareholders and consumers 
alike. Greater efficiency, substantial economies, improved trans- 
port and delivery, and intensified research work would be 
achieved and full benefit obtained of the long experience of 
poth concerns in the oil and fat industry. ss 

An important agreement had been entered into with United 
Africa, a company formed to combine the businesses of African 
and Eastern Trade Corporation and the Niger Company, which 
latter belongs to Lever Brothers, Limited. The Lever concern 
now held half the United Africa issued capital of £13,000,000. 
The interests and properties of Union and Unie in West Africa 
would be transferred to United Africa in consideration of 
£1,534,000 Ordinary shares in that company. Some directors 
of Union would join the board of United Africa. In view of the 
benefits that would accrue to United Africa from the support 
of Union and Unie, the directors had obtained an option during 
the next four years on £1,500,000 additional Ordinary shares at 
9s, 6d. per share. Preference, though not an exclusive right, 
would be given to United Africa in the supply of raw materials. 


BENEFITS OF CLOSE CO-OPERATION 


Close co-operation, which had already commenced, would 
greatly benefit all concerned. The profits earned by the interests 
transferred to United Africa had in the past been used for 
development, and had not contributed to any extent to the 
Union-Unie profits so that any dividend on the shares received 
in exchange would be direct gain to the Unilever companies. 
The powerful competition between these interests had thereby 
been eliminated. _ 

The Chairman then referred to the present joint position 
of Union and Unie. The combined issued capital at December 
3ist, 1928, was £11,396,000, of which £2,083,000 was Preference 
and £9,313,000 Ordinary. New issues of Ordinary shares had 
been made during 1929 to acquire further businesses. With these 
issues and the March issue to shareholders on bonus terms, the 


issued capital had now become £19,623,000, of which £3,835,000 | 


was Preference and £15,788,000 Ordinary. After the issues to 
the Lever group these figures would become £26,723,000, of 
which £4,935,000 was Preference and £21,788,000 Ordinary. 
Reserves and carry-forwards had increased, before allocation 
from current profits, from £2,498,000 in 1926 to £7,935,000. 


ACQUISITION OF FURTHER BUSINESSES 


For purposes of efficient management the acquisition of | 
many of the further businesses had been for account of the | 


principal subsidiary holding companies of the Jurgens and 
Van den Berghs organizations, namely, Anton Jurgens Vereenigde 
Fabrieken, Van den Berghs Fabrieken, Hollandsche Vereeniging 
Tot Exploitatie van Margarinefabrieken, Van den Berghs 
Limited and Jurgens Limited. The aggregate issued capital of 
these companies at December 3ist, 1928, was £27,614,000, of 
which £16,884,000 was Preference and £10,730,000 Ordinary, while 
reserves and carry-forwards totalled £5,675,000. These amounts 
were increased during 1929 to £31,111,000, of which £17,833,000 
was Preference and £13,278,000 Ordinary, while reserves would 
be increased by allocations from the current year’s profits. 
Future reports of the directors would deal with the position of 
those companies in which Union and Unie hold direct interests. 
The issued capital of Union and Unie and the before mentioned 
five subsidiary companies, excluding inter-company holdings 
and the shares for the Lever group, aggregates approximately 
£37,500,000. 

Then as to earning capacity the results had been ascertained 
oh a most conservative basis ample allowance having been 
made for depreciation and all advertising expenditure written 
off. Profits in 1929 after payment of Preference dividends would 
be about £3,250,000, representing over 20 per cent. on the out- 
standing Ordinary share capital. This was a satisfactory result, 
especially as the economies forecast had not yet fully fructified, 
While the newly acquired businesses had not yet fully contri- 
buted to the year’s results. The actual results achieved had 


far surpassed the possibilities visualized when Union and Unie | 


Were formed. The amalgamation with Levers opened up possi- 
bilities: of still greater earning capacity. In view of rapid 
*xpansion a conservative dividend policy would be followed 
and moderate dividends only be proposed. Ample compensation 
would accrue to Ordinary shareholders from issues of new 
capital on advantageous terms from time to time. Such an issue 
ad been contemplated towards the end of this year, but the 
World financial crisis had made this undesirable, and no good 
Teason existed to proceed with such issue unless and until 
Market conditions ensured complete success. When conditions, 
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however, had improved an issue of this nature would be made 
and the proceeds utilized to pay off floating liabilities incurred 
in financing raw material stocks. No other floating liabilities 
existed. The Ordinary shares issued to the Lever group would 
not participate in such new issue if made in 1930. A further 
increase in the authorized capital would have to be made when 
such issue was decided upon. 


DIVIDEND POLICY 


The directors intended to maintain the dividend for the 
time being at 10 per cent., and an interim payment of 4 per 
cent. would be made on December 17th. Directors were hopeful 
as to future earnings and confident as to further economies 
and savings which would be reflected in the accounts for 1930 
and 1931, while the amalgamation with the world-wide Lever 
organization opened up great prospects of increased efficiency 
and economies to the benefit of both public and shareholders. 

Though low raw material prices constituted a direct benefit 
to the concern, the directors realized the necessity of a reason- 
able profit to native and other producers. Demand for the 
concern’s products was rapidly increasing, and raw material 
production must keep pace. Stimulation of raw material pro- 
duction demanded and received constant attention. Directors 
would support every genuine effort made for the establishment 
of reasonable and stable prices. 

The Chairman reported with regret the death of Mr. Emile 
Jurgens since the last meeting. The directors appointed Mr. 
Victor Jurgens to fill the vacancy thus caused, and asked the 
meeting to confirm the appointment. When the articles were 
altered, Mr, Arthur Hartog and Mr. Franz Schicht would also 
be proposed for election to the board. 

The resolutions to elect Mr. Victor Jurgens a director, and 
to increase the capital to £11,600,000 were then put to the 
meeting and passed unanimously, 





N.V. MARGARINE UNIE 
NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS 


At an extraordinary general meeting of N.V. Margarine 
Unie held in Rotterdam, proposals to alter the articles 
in accordance with the requirements of the new Dutch 
Companies’ Act, and in connection with the agreement with the 
Lever group, were adopted. 

To fill the vacancy caused by the death of Mr. Emile 
Jurgens, Mr. Victor Jurgens was elected to the board, which 
was also extended by the election of Messrs. Heinrich Schicht, 
Georg Schicht, and Jacob Hartog as directors, these gentlemen 
being already members of the board of Margarine Union, Ltd. 








Made from 
pure glycerine 
and the fresh 
juice of ripe 
black currants. 


They are delight- 
fully soothing. 


llenburys 


Gueeme€ PASTILLES 
Your Chemist nella them 
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HELP A BRITISH ENTERPRISE. 
British in the men engaged in it; British in its material, 
British in that, while it serves 
THE SEAFARERS OF THE WORLD 
its chief work is done for 
BRITISH SEAMEN; 

British above all in its spirit. 

Will YOU help a BRITISH enterprise 
THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE? 

It is supported solely by VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Please give now, and remember the Life-boats in your Will. 


SEND 5/- TO-DAY 


Tas Eart or Harrowsy 
Honorary Treasurer 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22, Charing Crese Road, Lenden, W.C.2. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED, 





REFORMED INNS. 


A* FOR DESCRIPTIVE LIST (2d., post free) of 170 
INNS AND HOTELS managed by the PE£opPLE’s 
REFRESHMENT House AssociaTION, LTD. 

P.R.H.A., Lid., St. George’s House, 193, Regent Street, W.1. 








LITERARY. 








| Everything for Book Lovers and Students 


LAMLEY AND CO. 


Booksellers 
1, 3 & 5, Exhibition Road, South Kensington, S.W.7. 


LET US CHOOSE NEW BOOKS FOR YOU. 

We have an increasing number of customers at home 
| and abroad, who accept our judgments month by month, 
to whom we send one or more books as they appear, 
selected for their supremacy, their inevitability, or in the 

case of new authors, because we think them good. 
If our choice is not approved an exchange can be made 
and other books supplied. | 
We can, of course, ensure dispatch on the day of | 
| publication. | 


CHRISTMAS CATALOGUES ARE NOW READY. 
| | 


On Saturday, Dec. 14, we remain open until 6 p.m. 

















.LECTRICITY, WHAT IS IT? For best definition see page 9 of 

the “PAST AND FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS OF ELZCTRICITY,” by 
H. G. Massingham, published by Hutchinsons, London. At all booksellers, 6d. 
Electricity is becoming part of our national life. All from 7 to 70 should own 
a copy of this little book. 





‘6 THE RELIGION OF A UNITARIAN.” Booklets Free.—Apply 


Miss Barmby, Mount Pleasant, Sidmouth. 





T YEEWRITING, 10d. per 1,000, prompt and careful work.— 
Weatherley, 5, The Close, Thornhill Park, Bitterne, Southampton. 





MODERN BOOKS.—Original exclusive 


Write Osbornes, Artist-Engravers, 27, Eastcastle 


BROOKPLATES FOR 
designs from 2 guineas. 
Street, London, W.1. 





HRISTMAS, 1929.—An original and sympathetic Christmas 

Present for an art loving friend would be a year’s subscription (82s, post 

free) to The Burlington Magazine—the World’s Leading Art Journal.—The 

Burlington Magazine, Ltd., Bank Buildings, 16a, St. James’s 5treet, London, 
s.W I. 





On approval. 1,000,000 
Rare Books. First Editions. 
mention requirements. oks 
London, W.C.2. 


OOKS on every conceivable subject. 
Vols. (Second-hand and New) in Stock. 

Sets of Authors, &c., &c. Catalogues free; 
purchased.—FOYLE’S, 121-123, Charing Cross Road, 








PUBLIC NOTICES, LECTURES, ETC. 


CONWAY HALL, RED LION SQUARE, W.C.1. 
SUNDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 15th, at 11. 
PROF. T. E. GREGORY. 

“THE ECONOMIC FUTURE OF CREAT BRITAIN.” 








OCIETY OF FRIENDS (Quakers), Friends House, Euston 
Road. Sunday, December 15th, at 6.30. “ The Divine in Man.” Speaker: 


John W. Graham, M.A. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


REAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS. Any length cut. 
—James Street Tweed Depot, 158, Stornoway, N.B. 





Patterns free. 








For cleaning Silver Electro Plate &e 
Goddard’s 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 64 I~ 2 & ¢- 
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METROPOLITAN BOROUGH OF PADDINGTON, 


APPOINTMENT OF MALE. CHIEF ASSISTANT, PUBLIC LIBRARIEs, 





HE COUNCIL invite applications for the appointment of a 
MALE CHIEF ASSISTANT at the Public Libraries, at a eo ‘ 
salary of £225 per annum. Candidates must be of good education and not 
less than 25 nor more than 28 years of age. Preference will be given to appli 
cants experienced in the administration of an up-to-date Publie Lj 3 
service, and possessing Certificates of the Library Association or Diploma of the 
School of Librarianship. The candidate selected will be required to prod 
a certificate of birth, pass an examination by the Council’s Medical pe 
devote the whole of his time to the duties of his office and contribute to the 
Council’s Superannuation scheme. Application must be made on the Offici 
form, which will be forwarded on receipt of a stamped addressed fool: ial 
envelope, and be delivered here with copies of not more than three vee 
testimonials not later than first post on Saturday, January 4th, 1939 ; 
Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will disqualify. ” : 
w. Ss r 
Town Hall, Paddington, W.2. ——. 
December 8rd, 1929. 








ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the post of Assistant 
Librarian of the Library and Museum of the Grand Lodge of England 


A 


(Freemasons). Applicants must be Master Masons intere i i 
! s s I sted lasoni: 
Study. They should not be over fifty years of age, and must tw jae 
knowledge of Cataloguing and the general work of a large non-lending 


library. Commencing salary £300 per annum. Applications, 

Masonic and essential qualifications, together with recent testimonials from 

= er fee delivered to the Grand Secretary, Freemasons’ 
all, London, W.C.2, not later than December 2ist. The envelo 

marked “ Private.” + re 


stating age and 





UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN. 


SENIOR LECTURER IN EDUCATION, 


UALIFICATIONS : Candidates must be graduates and must 
; ape peed —_, pe Fae as practical teachers. Proficiency in any 
oranch of pedagogy and ability to supervise students’ practical teaching i 
English medium should be stated. 7 a 

SALARY: £500 p.a.—£25—£650. 

The prescribed forms of application may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Office of the High Commissioner for the Union of South Africa, Trafalgar 
Square, W.C.2, with whom all applications should be lodged not later «than 
noon on December 27th, 1929. 





CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
TRURO COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


ANTED, in January, a temporary Assistant Mistress (for 
about twelve months) to teach French up to Higher School Certificate 
standard, and English in the lower forms. A good honours degree in French 
is essential. Experience and ability to help with games will be considered 
when making the appointment. 
Salary in accordance with the Burnham Award for Secondary Schools. 
Forms of application may be obtained (on receipt of a stamped and 
addressed foolscap envelope) from the Head Mistress, County School, Truro, 
to whom they should be returned not later than December 2ist. 
F. ae 
ecietary for ucation. 
Education Department, . a 
County Hall, Truro. 
December 10th, 1929. 





ORGANISING SECRETARY. 
ENTRAL HOSPITAL SERVICE ASSOCIATION in a leading 


Provincial City needs an Organising Secretary to undertake the establish- 
ment and control of local Ward Committees. Permanent post for a man or 
woman with personality, tact, and special gifts for interviewing and public 
speaking. Write, stating age and giving full particulars of experience, qualifi- 
cations and salary required, “ F,’? Box 802, Bensons, Kingsway Hall, W.C.2. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD. 


Students are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics, 
Games, &c. Fees, £165 per year. For particulars, apply The Secretary, 
87, Lansdowne Road, Bedford. 








BRIDLINGTON SCHOOL, East Yorks. — Endowed School. 
120 Boarders. 30 acres. Public School lines. Bracing climate. 0.T.C. 
Ages 8-19. Inclusive Fees, £77-88. Prospectus from Headmaster, F. Roydon 
Richards, M.A. 





ATERHAM SCHOOL (SURREY). 
Head Master: Mr. ALLAN P. MoTTRAM. 
For details of Fees, Entrance Scholarships, &c., apply to the 
Secretary, 81, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, 4. 


School 








LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING.—Scholarships. | AD 
examination for several Scholarships open to members of the Society of 
Leighton Park is & 


Friends and others, will take place in February next. For 


public school under the management of the Society of Friends. 
particulars and entry forms for these scholarships apply to the 
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